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HE investigation of which this 
is the report was carried on in 
fidelity to a promise made a 
dying girl who learned too late— 
at twenty-three—how bitter and pain- 
filled the life could prove that promised 
to be so merry. In the background 
of that broken life hovered the ap- 
pealing memory of a little lost baby 
who is supposed to have died untimely 
while in the keeping of a baby-farmer. 
And the girl mother, making all haste to 
join her loved one, pleaded that for her 
dead child’s sake other deserted children 
might be better protected. 

If, in the statements that must be made 
there be some that shock or startle those 
fortunate women whom a kindly fate has 
guarded from the stress of life, let such 
remember that the day has come when 
mature women must be cognizant of cer- 
tain grim social facts that every woman 
may be equipped to act as a vigilance 
committee for every infant, child and 
girl. 

Because public-spirited citizens of 
Nashua, and state officials of New 


Hampshire have signified their intention 
of utilizing the evidence lying behind this 
report, because even a baby-farmer is 
assumed to be innocent until proven 





guilty; because a series of court cases 
must not be jeopardized by an untimely 
publicity of details the houses dealt with 
in this investigation will not be desig- 
nated by street name and number, but 
rather will be distinguished according to 
their location as “The House on the 
River,” “The House by the Ravine,” 
“The House in the Quiet Street.” These 
several places are known in Nashua, and 
will be recognized readily by the troubled 
towns folk to whom their existence has 
long been an infamy. 

A certain grim New England courage 
clangs in the unflinching frankness with 
which the denizens of one highland city 
intend to deal with the shame that has 
been thrust upon them. Voicing the 
sentiment of his fellow-citizens Mayor 
Shedd, of Nashua, writes under date of 
August first. 


August 1, 1910. 
Miss Mary Boyle O’Reilly, 
Children’s Institution Department, 
Boston. 
My dear Miss O’Reilly :— 


Since our talk of the investigation 
which you are making in Nashua of the 
baby farms which now exist, I wish to 
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say, as chief executive of the city, that 
you have my heartiest co-operation and 
assistance: that I have already instructed 
Superintendent Snow of the Woodlawn 
Cemetery to give you what data will be 
serviceable to you. 

This matter has long given me grave 
concern and I hope that when your in- 
vestigation comes to be reported you will 
make that report a scorcher, and give to 
it the widest publicity, if for no other 
reason than the honor of Nashua. 

Very sincerely yours, 
ALBERT SHEDD, Mayor of Nashua. 
* * x * * 

For years the social students appointed 
to the New Hampshire State Board of 
Charity and Correction have noted with 
deepening anxiety the steady increase of 
stranger children in the State’s villages 
and towns. For years they have realized 
the reason for this pitiable influx into the 
population, and have tried to bring about 
such legislative enactments as would 
minimize the danger to defenceless child- 
hood, and the branding of well inten- 
tioned communities. But the only New 
Hampshire law concerning lying-in- 
hospitals is An Act in relation to the 
transfer and adoption of children. (Ap- 
proved April 9, 1909.) <A copy of this 
law is sent to persons maintaining lying- 
in-hospitals, and they are notified to 
comply with its requirements. The 
theory is excellent, but the fact remains 
that such houses of refuge are often con- 
ducted by self-interested and unscrupul- 
ous persons—even by nurses in bad 
standing, and physicians from whom the 
State Board of Medicine has taken their 
certificates of registration; and any law 
unsupported by the inspection that makes 
it a vital force soon becomes a dead letter. 

In New Hampshire today, for instance 

THERE IS NO LAW ORDAINING 
THAT LYING-IN-HOSPITALS BE 
LICENSED. 

Thus any one owning an empty barn 
may take such pitiful patients without 
fear of inspection or supervision. 

In New Hampshire, today, there is no 
law decreeing that boarding houses for 
placed out infants and young children be 
licensed, or the number taken in such 
houses be limited. 
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As a result any man or woman, thrifty 
or pauperized, healthy or diseased, 
worthy or degenerate, may open their 
houses or their hovels to unprotected, 
often—alas—unwanted—children ; taking 
‘o liveintimately, perhaps in one five room 
cottage, a very crowd of boys and girls, 
good, bad, and between the two. The 
Act of April 9, 1909, decreed, (Section 
1.) “That if any new born child un- 
claimed by its parent or parents, shall be 
given out for adoption by the manager of 
any maternity home, notice of said dis- 
position of such child shall, within five 
days, be given the State Board of 
Charity ;” which has, under section 2, of 
the same act, “jurisdiction and authority 
to inquire into such disposition and 
revoke the action of said managers if 
they deem best.” 

This Act, in Section 3, fixed the pen- 
alty for unwarranted adoptions, but gave 
the State officials whom it burdened 
neither men nor monies to see that its 
provisions were carried out. Despite this 
heavy handicap Secretary William J. 
Ahern, watchful of the dangers of the 
situation, is doing all that he can in a 
whole-hearted endeavor to cover the nine 
thousand square miles within the un- 
guarded boundaries of the State. 

That the Law of 1909 was, and is, a 
dead letter can be proven by the “For 
Adoption” advertisements in most of the 
important papers in New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts, advertisements in which 
babies, tiny defenceless babies, sometimes 
still unborn, are openly advertised as if 
on sale for the board that is due; or to 
be taken and disposed of “in a happy 
home” for the practically uniform charge 
of $50 a waif! New Hampshire is not 
alone in this infamous barter in babies; 
Nashua is not more blamable than many 
—alas, very many, Northern New Eng- 
land towns. But the statisticians tell us 
that Boston with its six hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants practically equals the 
entire population of Maine; that the 
whole State of New Hampshire has not 
twice as many people as live arid work in 
the nearby cities of Lowell, Lawrence 
and Haverhill. Through Nashua runs 
the main line of railway from Boston to 
Montreal, another main line from 











From a photograph by the author 


Worcester to Portland, still another from 
Keene to Boston. The six trunk lines 
focusing at the Union Station carry all 
the world to Nashua, and what Nashua 
thinks and plans to the larger world. To 
every industrial centre in the Sister Com- 
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THE VALLEY OF LOST BABIES 


monwealths where eager, pleasure-loving, 
ardent youth struggles against hard con- 
ditions ; often underfed, cruelly worked, 
morally . overstrained, these suggestive 
debasing advertisements “For Adoption 
at Birth, Full Surrender, No Questions 
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Asked,” point a devil’s finger to the 
easiest way. Where the victims lie wait- 
ing, nearby will be found the vampires. 
For one work-broken mother, or fright- 
ened girl, who could find time and money 
and courage to carry her child so far as 
Portland, or Montpelier, at least twenty 
would be tempted from the thronging in- 
dustrial centres of the Merrimac Valley 
to venture the cheap trolley-ride to 
Nashua. Only four miles from the 
Massachusetts State line, four 
beyond the pale of certain beneficent and 
protecting laws that safeguard infancy, 
supervise childhood and protect young 
girls there exist flagrant evils so insidious 
and deadly as to seem incredible; black 
wrong doing going on unhampered - the 
while would-be reformers watch hope- 
less. 


THE CITY AND ITS CITIZENS 


N ASHUA, the second city in the 
Granite State, lying at the junc- 
tion of two rivers whose com- 

bined currents put heart into the 
mill wheels and spindles, has a population 
of 25,000 people. The Nashua River 
joins its waters to the broad, still Mer- 
rimac on the North side; the railways 
for Northern New England have great 
freight yards along the Eastern border ; 
the deep channelled stream called Salmon 
Brook marks the city’s Western border, 
and at the Northern, the Eastern and the 
Western gates are set lodgings for un- 
wanted children, pitfalls for tottering or 
too-trusting feet. 


* * * * * 


The little brick City Hall, with its high 
granite stoop and its wrought iron re- 
viewing balcony, was apparently deserted 
when the investigator first went there. 
Only the city messenger, “John,” silent, 
intelligent, active of boot and _ brain, 
waited in the corridor for the order that 
would send him with a message to the 
Fire Commissioner at his bank; or the 
Commissioner of Public Works in his 
insurance office. On a door to the right 
of the main entrance appeared the 
legend : 
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Mayor’s Office. 
Overseer of the Poor. 


A pleasant, old-world reminder of the 
time when the chief executive was, by 
right of office, the official father of the 
people. 

In the double office, beside a telephone 
from which he received and distributed 
calls, a hale young man of sixty-odd 
fanned himself with a big Panama hat. 
Portly, white haired and white bearded, 
his cheeks boyishly pink, his dark brows 
and eyes stili youthful, he was—for the 
moment—to his own amused satisfaction, 
the entire city government of Nashua. 
“May I see General Cross, please?” asked 
the investigator in the doorway. 

Instantly the personified City Govern- 
ment of Nashua was on his feet, his 
supple back bending, “Ira Cross is at 
your service, Madam;” tone and bearing 
hinted of Virginia in 1861. Briefly the 
investigator stated the problem and the 
investigation to follow. “Try to be 
patient with us,” pleaded the Overseer, 
“we suspect the existence of the condi- 
tions you name but hardly know where to 
find the remedy. I can imagine how this 
must sound to you coming from a big 
city. But here we are yet helpless. In 
New Hampshire there are no laws 
against baby farms for us to enforce. 
Without such, the wanton investigation 
of houses that your friends own, is hard 
indeed. We are all neighbors in these 
old towns. That is one reason why | like 
my position better than some other offices. 
At least folks don’t look frightened to see 
me drop in. It’s all giving, no taking, 
with an Overseer of the Poor. Now take 
the Board of Health for instance. Of 
course it’s different in a big city. There 
the ordinances are enforced by strangers 
on strangers. Then consider Nashua. 
When you know to a cent what your old 
friend’s widow has to live on it hurts to 
make her spend $100 on plumbing she 
can do without in her own house. I tell 
you, Madam, that’s hard.” 

The investigator nodded appreciation. 
Not every city, little or big, has such a 
Provider for the Poor. 

Next moment a gentleman entered 














noiselessly, spare, gray-faced, grave and 
a little stern, his manner that of a man 
who has made his way in the larger 
world, and has come home—at last—to 
rest. “You wished to see me?” he asked, 
“T am Mister—” 


But the Overseer of the Poor inter-’ 


cepted, “Allow me,” he said in that Vir- 
ginia manner, “to introduce to you His 
Honor, Mayor Shedd, of Nashua.” 

“And I,” explained the investigator, 
“am a trustee for children from Massa- 
chusetts. Here are my credentials. I 
come to consult you about—about.” 

“Yes, I know. Of course, I know. 
You are looking up our baby-farms. 
They shame us every day—almost every 
hour. My good lady, you are welcome. 
We will help you in any way in our 
power. General, let us come into my 
office.” 

Then we talked long and earnestly, 
going over the situation in all its phases, 
examining, eliminating, studying the 
possibilities of procedure. With the vigor 
and simplicity of a young man Mayor 
Shedd strode forth and back to his office, 
carrying card catalogues of burial permits, 
directories, statistics. With the minute 
information that grows from long years 
of service to the poor Overseer Ira 
Cross interjected details of locality, 
sanitary conditions and family relations. 
At last the investigator rose, while both 
men protested helplessly, even as they 
acknowledged that she must, of course, 
make the preliminary investigation alone. 
“Do not think too hardly of us,” said the 
Mayor, standing on the steps of City Hall 
in the attitude of a courteous host. “We 
realize these conditions and would gladly 
correct them. But the law gives us no 
support. The so-called baby farms of 
Massachusetts, speaking legally, would 
not be baby farms in New Hampshire. 
When an Infant’s Life Protection Act is 
drafted and passed you may trust my 
fellow-citizens to see that here it will be 
enforced. Meantime’call on this admin- 
istration for any assistance we can give. 
In this matter we are entirely at your ser- 
vice.” 

It is not every chief executive who 
faces a bad situation so honestly. 

Bravo, Mayor Shedd. 
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STRANGERS AND WAY 


FARERS 


HE woman whose trail first led 
the writer of this report to 


Nashua is a stranger and a way- 

farer in that city. Mrs.G , or 
as she also signs her name, Mrs. E =e 
not only a mystery to her Nashua neigh- 
bors she seems to be a mystery to herself. 
“So far as her memory serves,” she says 
that she came from Boston in April, 1910, 
where she lived at 67 W. Canton Street. 
But the Captain of Division 5, Boston 
Police, and the City Directory, take issue 
with this statement declaring that no such 
person lived at 65-67 W. Canton Street in 
1909. On second thoughts Mrs. G 
stated that she came to Nashua from 25 
Orange Street, Woburn, in the Spring of 
1910. But again the authorities prove 
troublesome, for Chief of Police Charles 
I’, McDermott insists that she did not 
live at that number, and that no one in 
the vicinity recalls Mrs. Annie, or Sarah 
G From the description given how- 
ever, patrolmen and neighbors recognize 
one Mrs. M who did live in 
Woburn. The third name of E , so 
familiar to Nashua people was, apparent- 
ly, not associated with her until Mrs. 
G -M moved into her present 
house on Chestnut Street, whose previous 
tenant, a Mrs. E , was an old 
fashioned monthly nurse. 

This puzzling identity ‘becomes of 
considerable importance when it is re- 
membered that Mrs. M - G 
E is the sole guardian of practically 
abandoned children whose comfort and 
very lives depend entirely on her good 
will; and whose future prospects or 
hopes of remaining in connection with 
their kindred, are identified with being 
able to locate their guardian. The 
woman’s husband is only less of a mys- 
tery than his helpmate. In 1905 a L 
1 teamster, lived at Trumbull 
Street, Boston, a paved alley of the 
South End, in a house since demolished 
by the insurance companies as a fire trap. 
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The L G who lived in Woburn 
was, the police say, a gentleman of 
leisure. The L G who now 








lives in Nashua makes no secret, say the 
neighbors, of the—to him—enviable fact 
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that “he does not have to work for a 
living,” owing to his wife’s industry in 
boarding babies ;a profession so lucrative 
that Mr. G claims to have occasion- 
ally realized $75 in two days. Again let 
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From a photograph by the author 
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it be remembered that this man, with his 
background and his habits ; his standards 
of living and his views of right and 
wrong, is practically the arbitor in the 
lives of dozens of worse than orphaned 


AT THE FOOT OF THE PRECIPICE 
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children. For there seems to be no limit 
to the pitiful procession of nurslings car- 
ried into the house of Mrs. M 
G -E . The woman is a constant 
and familiar advertiser in the leading 
papers of Boston, Providence, Manches- 
ter and Lowell, modestly omitting her 
name at times but giving always the num- 
ber of her domicile. Either she “offers 
home to those wishing a boarding place 
for infants and children,” or else she 
“offers for adoption, or full surrender, 
Blonde, Black-eyed, Healthy or Pretty 
Babies.” Curiously enough there are far 
fewer boys than girls waiting for this hit- 
or-miss parentage. “Girls are more tak- 
ing,” says Mrs. M -G 
with oily suavity ; also.—but this she does 
not say,—old nurses hold that girl babies 
are tougher in bearing hardships, while 
boy-babies succumb and die. 
Sometimes these glib advertisements 
cover more than strikes the eye. For 
instance: On July 25, 1910, in a letter to 
a “Mrs. Sullivan,” verifying her then 
recent offering of human livestock, Mrs. 
M -G -E listed “A Two 
Weeks Old Blonde Baby Girl, and also a 
dark-eyed baby girl one month old; both 
strong, and healthy, and pretty.” But 
the fortnight old baby-girl,tiny Josephine 
Keough, died two days later of a wasting 
sickness, as her burial permit will prove; 
and the little dark-eyed baby slipped 
away even before the advertisement was 
printed. Under pressure Mrs. M 
G -E confessed that the wee 
one had been very ill from Sunday to 
Friday without seeing a doctor, during 
which time “she changed its food three 
times.” Yet so far and wide do such 
luring offers carry that only two months 
since a despairing woman journeyed to 
Nashua with her four-year-old, placed 
the little one in the House of Forgotten 
Children, and was forced by poverty to 
ask shelter for herself at the Police 
Station. There she told her story to 
Police Commissioner James B. Crowley, 
one of the three of four men in Nashua 
who know the inside of the ‘“Babies’ 
House,” and when,next day, that broken- 
hearted mother, now calmed and again 
her better self, took train for Boston a 
merry little four-year-old went with her. 
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But the student of human nature will 
learn most of this puzzling personality 
from the woman’s own letters. Hers is 
a mail-order business, and though she 











writes with obvious difficulty Mrs. 
M -G -E is certainly an 
industrious correspondent. For two 


weeks last July she was in practically 
constant communication with five asso- 
ciate workers of the Children’s Institu- 
tion Department of Boston, each of 
whom was anxious to board out, or 
barter, “her baby.” 

A series of letters, say the psychol- 
ogists, is almost always an interesting 
human document. The originals of the 
letters that follow are considered valu- 
able enough for a place in the collection 
of Hon. Edwin G. Eastman, Attorney- 
General of the Sovereign State of New 
Hampshire. The first letter is a decoy, 
which Mrs. - -G—— -E might 
well have stereotyped to save herself un- 
necessary labor. 

Undated, but postmarked, 








Nashua, N. H., July 5, 1910. 
M. O. Riley, 39 Eliot Street, Jamaica 
Plain, Mass. . 

Mrs Riley Dear Friend 

I receved your letter and reply will 
say that I take Infants from Berth up 
and keep them in my own home untill 
I place them in a good home and my 
terms is fifty Dollars and If you can’t 
pay the fifty cash you can Pay thirty- 
five Dollars and the Balance weekly 
no matter how long I keep the child this 
cuvers all expanses and you will never be 
troubled with the child after I take full 
charge of It untill I have it adopted in a 
good home you will have to give up full 
surrender to me and sign Papper in my 
house. 
If you don’t want to come yourself 
you can send the child and the money 
with some friends and I can send the 
Papper through the mail and you can 
sent it back to me. If you bring the baby 
send what clothes its got also coat and 
Bonnett wish I suppose you have already 
goat. If you have not got coat or Bon- 
nett rapped it up in a shawl and Balanket 
You can take the train for Nashua at the 
North Station track 16 Southern Division 
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fare 78c takes one hour and 20 minutes. 
I is all private you wont see anybody but 
myself. I remain yours truly, 


Chestnut Street, Nashua, N. H. 


Assured that her “secret” was in such 
safe keeping, ‘“M. O. Riley” began to 
barter about price, giving what her 
vanity considered fine literary touches to 
the appealing letters she sent to Nast-.ua. 
But Mrs. M -G - E—-- was 
not to be influenced by mere pity for a 
broken-hearted girl. Witness the follow- 
ing: 


M. O. Riley, 
Dear Madam :— 








Nashua, July 8, 1910. 


Yours receved and in answer will say 
that thirty Dollars is a small amaunt for 
taking a child of corse I will have to 
doctor it and the care I will have to give 
it night and day and it might be sick on 
my hands all Summer and me have to 
pay the cost of a doctor and If it dont 
Live I would have to pay the undertak 
I will take It for Thirty five dollers ‘1 
the Balance weekly 2.00 a Week if 
everything is alright you coud si i It 
with your friend whenever you ar »eady. 
I remain Yours truly, 

MRS. E. . 
C—— Street, Naskua, N. H. 





As the correspondence continued a 
more cordial relation was established, 
and when, on July 20, the final move was 
made Mrs.M -G -E wrote : 











Nashua, July 20, 1910. 
Mrs. Riley—Dear Friend 
Yours receved and enclosed please find 
Papper also please bring what clothes 
the baby has and oblige Mrs. E 
Chestnut Street, Nashua, N. H. 





P. S. Bring the baby as soon as you 
want two and the fifty dollars covers all 
expenses and J wont trouble you if you 
dont trouble me about the child. Papper 
enclosed. 

* * * * * 
Nashua, July, 1910. 
To who this may Consern I the Under- 
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signed do on this date give my chili 
Full Surrender to Mrs. L E thai 
she may find a good home for It and | 
will never trouble any one hearafte 
about it. 
Signed, 








MRS. L E 








Now the State of New Hampshire has, 
of course, some pretty rigid laws govern 
ing the adoption of children, and a Peti 
tion for Adoption to the Honorable 
Judge of Probate for the County of 
Hillsborough is a far different document 
than that soiled and torn sheet of un- 
dated paper on which the unwitnessed 
signature is worthless. 

If the woman who wrote that paper 
did not know it to be illegal then she is 
obviously unfit to have the care and 
placing out of children. If she did know 
it then the final clause in her letter of 
July 20 is a covert threat. 

And while the letter was on its way she 
was again busy writing two other Bos- 
ton women—each of whom wanted to 
“adopt” a baby—women of whom, of 
course she knew nothing, since (the list 
of available addresses being exhausted ) 
these letters were sent to the General 
Delivery. 


The State Law of N. H. approved by 
the Legislature April 9, 1909: 


Section I. That if any new-born child 
unclaimed by its parent, or parents shall 
be given out for adoption by the manager 
of any maternity home, notice of said 
disposition of such child shall, within 
five days be given to the State Board of 
Charity. 

Under date of August 11, 1910, Mr. 
William J. Ahern, Secretary of the State 
Board of Charity and Corrections at 
Concord, writes that he knows, and has 
visited the home of Mrs. G , at 
Nashua, and considers it “unsuitable in 
every way.’ The woman claims to have 
placed out but two children since her 
arrival in Nashua in April, 1910; one 
child in Roxbury, Mass., the other child 
in Hillsborough, N. H.” 

It is matter of common knowledge in 
the West End of Nashua that the house 
on Chestnut Street swarms with children 
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whose numbers are added to -weekly. 
Always they come and come, and rarely 
—very rarely—are they carried away. 

If Mrs. M -G -E ’s state- 
ment to the Secretary of the State Board 
of Charity be true it is time that some 
one demanded in the name of the law 
Where all the other babies have gone? 

Think of the needless misery of it, the 
purposeless suffering, the hopelessly 
broken or lost lives of hapless little vic- 
tims! And all because there is no 
Infants’ Life Protection Act! 

On July 7, 1910, according to Mrs. 
M -E ’s statement to 
Overseer Ira Cross, she was boarding six 
children whose names and addresses she 
gave. But the two families of the three 
children said to come from Somerville, 
Mass., could not be traced by Somerville 
Overseers of the Poor (July 19, 1910) ; 
and the baby said to belong in Stoughton 
had, apparently, (on July 27, 1910) no 
relatives in that town. Assuming that 
Mrs. M -G -E stated their 
names and addresses correctly (she 
claimed to have no record book save for 
board money) four of those six children 
were, to all intents and purposes, little 
derelicts. The tiniest two, however, lost 
scant time in drifting helplessly for they 
went quite peacefully and uncomplaining, 
“to the good home” that unwanted babies 
so often find for themselves. On July 10, 
1910, just three days after Overseer 
Cross’ official visit Dr. William Shea, one 
of the leading Catholic physicians of 
Nashua, found that the heart-breaking 
household had been increased by two, 
there being eight babies, three children 
about ten, and three adults in the five 
room cottage. This horrified -physician, 
hastily called because of an emergency, 
“found one infant actually dying, all the 
others sick and likely to die, not a healthy 
child in the house. “The place swarmed 
with’ flies and there was an entire ab- 
sence of all care!’ Although the doc- 
tor’s visit was to the actually dying baby 
and did not, speaking professionally, in- 
clude the others, he soon received two 
death certificates which he was asked to 
sign. A few days later came two more, 
“‘because he had seen the wee waifs as he 
walked through the crowded rooms.” 
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Needless to say Dr. Shea indignantly 
refused to be involved in such a plan, 
and the nurse of transient infants, equal- 
ly indignant, now sends for another 
physician to meet the constantly recur- 
ring “emergencies.” 

To the credit of their manhood be it 
said most of the undertakers of Nashua 
have been almost equally obstructive. It 
seems so preposterous, so utterly absurd, 
to consider such grim subjects in connec- 
tion with brand-new babies; and yet, the 
wee wailing things whose eyes are only 
useful for tears, slip very willingly into 
the valley of the shadow. 

When tiny Nellie Ryan decided on 
July 24, 1910, that four weeks of this 
lonely world was all she wanted, a man 
who said his name was L G ap- 
pealed, as his fate would have it, to 
Messrs. P. Barry & Co., one of the oldest 
undertaking firms in the city, stipulating 
a pauper burial. To this Mr. Barry would 
not agree. “It was not money he wanted, 
but the poor baby must have a proper 
coffin. That wouid cost $5. The rest 
would be his free gift.” Hardly a fort- 
night had passed since Mrs. M 
received the baby and at 
least some part of the $50 that consti- 
tuted its patrimony; but now there was 
no money to pay for its tiny casket! 
Grim thi.gs to dwell upon, these; ay, 
grim beyond tears; but without the tell- 
ing there will be no remedy; and the 
price of silence will be paid in baby lives. - 


THE NETS OF FATE 
|: the irony of fate it is by their 
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own advertisements that the baby 

farmers under investigation have 

been traced through their hegiras. 
In the column headed Miscellaneous, 
sometimes listed with the Live Stock or 
Wogglebugs, more often under “For 
Adoption,” one finds the offerings of the 
conscienceless men and women who are 
manifestly willing to hand over helpless 
infants to starvation and neglect. The 
wording of these notices in Massachu- 
setts papers is usually more guarded, less 
openly of money and more of love and 
care. But the phraseology never varies. 
Whatever else these iniquitous women 
may possess, imagination is not part of 
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their birthright. 

“A Refined Lady has been seeking to 
adopt infant on Day of Birth” since 
1905, and the addresses so recklessly 
given have put this writer in direct 
communication with five different Chiefs 
of Police. From now on it will be safe to 
assume that the “Lady” who offers an 
over-young infant for adoption is secret- 
ly connected with an unlicensed hospital, 
and her case should be promptly called to 
the attention of the Postal authorities. 
That a class of persons closely approxim- 
ating the criminal are ready to “take 
chances” with a stranger baby is a dread- 
ful fact. Whether the incentive is the 
bonus often offered ; the larger possibility 
of child-insurance; or the less apparant 
worth-while-ness of speculating in a 
child’s life cannot yet be exactly deter- 
mined. 

A two line decoy advertisement of 


“A Blue Eyed Baby, 2 weeks old, to 
be given for adoption, full surrender, 


bonus of $50, 


inserted in one paper on July 29, brought 
at once twenty-seven responses from all 
over Northern New England. With 
equal celerity twenty-seven Boards of 
Selectmen, or Overseers of the Poor, 
were consulted in regard to the character 
and standing of the writers. One of 
these was found to be a partially unbal- 
anced old woman; one an intemperate 
widow ; two the mothers of families who 
had appealed for outdoor relief; one a 
fairly promising applicant “who only 
wanted the infant for an anonymous 
friend,” and two were women whose 
licenses to board children had been with- 
drawn for grave reasons by the State 
Board of Charity. Of the remaining 
twenty applicants, or more than two- 
thirds of the total, not a single person 
could be found in their respective towns: 
theirnames were not listed ; the addresses 
given were false; even the local police, 
who co-operated in the search, could not 
hazard a guess at their identity. One 
shrinks instinctively from cortsidering 
the mysterious fate of unprotected babes 
consigned to the care of fuster parents 
who realized the prudence of assuming 
an alias. Here is a typical report: 
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Police Department, 

Gloucester, August 8, 1910. 
“IT have made inquiries into the cir- 
cumstances and condition of Mrs. ol 
Street, this city,’ wrote the City 
Marshal of Gloucester, “and learn that 
she is a woman over seventy years old. 
So far as | can discover she has no in- 
come whatever. I think the offer of $50 
in the advertisement was the cause of her 

answering it. 
Very truly yours, 

CHARLES S. MARCHANT, 

City Marshal.” 








One of the good and gracious things 
about the investigation that has proved so 
tragic is the hearty, unquestioning co- 
operation of the local authorities. 
Catholic priests, Protestant ministers, 
Selectmen, Overseers of the Poor, Police 
officials laid down their own work to give 
time and care and the weight of their 
authority to securing the desired inform- 
ation. 

If this investigation be any criterion. 
the amount of disinterested, unacknowl- 
edged social work done by the Boards of 
Selectmen and the Overseers of the 
Poor of New England towns is simply 
amazing. In answer to the almost five 
hundred letters sent out by the writer 
scores of reports were returned ; shrewd, 
observant, practical reports of local con- 
ditions; never once—let the words be 
written in italics for emphasis—never 
once in all that number a careless, carp- 
ing or ill judged statement! Even in 
these days of strain or stress the town 
governments of New England are stand- 
ing the test. 

On August seventh two other decoy 
advertisements were published, one of 
which offered full surrender of a new- 
born baby together with a bonus of $100. 
Ninety-two answers were received at 
once, of which six—think of the unutter- 
able horror of it—six men or women in 
New England were interested in supply- 
ing babies to an unknown “Doctor” for 
$25 aniece! 

Within twenty-four hours ninety-two 
sources of local authority were appealed 
to. Work? Of course it was work: but 
the associate workers of Boston’s Chil- 
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dren’s Institution Department were eager 
for results. No need to urge their co- 
operation; to enlarge upon the duty of 
interstate helpfullness. Bound to their 
department duties from nine until five 
they yet gave gladly, eagerly, generously 
of their limited leisure; writing decoy 
letters, searching directories, making 
inquiries; in a word sharing the slow 
foundation-tasks on which an investiga- 
tion must be based. To these depart- 
ment associates—practical social work- 
ers—no lengthy explanations were neces- 
sary to clarify an involved situation—a 
word, even a hint, was enough. 

When the Mayor of Nashua came to 
the office of the Children’s Trustees for a 
clinching interview, Miss Grace S. 
Hoogs, Miss Lillian R. Carney, Miss 
Violet McIntyre, Miss Julia V. Driscoll 
and Mr. George F. Mulchacy, everyone 
too busy for speech, yet recognized with 
silent satisfaction that the coil was tight- 
ening at last. 

Across the Board Room table, when 
office hours were over the ninety-two 
letters were studied. Not only in New 
Hampshire must a new child-saving law 
be passed: Even Massachusetts is not 
yet ready to cope with the “For Adop- 
tion” advertisements. Once the subject 
is presented to the proprietors of reput- 
able newspapers with all its hideous pos- 
sibilities, there will be an end, swift and 
sure, to the column “For Adoption.” The 
journalists of the country silently do so 
much to protect public honor and public 
decency that no one can believe this evil 
would continue had the matter been 
brought to their attention. It is the old, 
old, story of thoughtless boy clerks who 
count words they do not read and file the 
advertisement. 

But to strengthen the stand of the 
reputable journals, to rebuke the care- 
less and to constrain the unscrupulous, 
the women of New England should see 
to it that the incoming Legislatures of 
their several States draft and pass an act 
forbidding altogether advertisements of 
this character, making it the business of 
some public official to see that this law 
is enforced. 

Who, for instance, but a public official. 
could so quickly get at the facts behind 


these applications for a baby: (mn July 
14—Mrs. Laura Whippie, of 20 Lothrop 
Street, Taunton, “wanted to come for the 
baby herself.” 

Report from Taunton: “I am unable 
to find any 20 Lothrop Street, or any 
Mrs. Laura Whipple: I think that it is 
an assumed name. Harry L. Blood, 
Chief of Police.” 

On August 7—Mrs. C. A. B. of Hall 
Avenue, \V. Somerville, appealed for a 
foster baby. 

Report of August 10: “We cannot 
find any one who knows such a person.” 

Selectmen of West Somerville. 
* * * * * 

August 7—Mrs. B. C. A. of —boro; 
claiming to be a nurse with a good home 
is anxious to take the child. 

Report of August 11: “The State 
Board of Charity withdrew this woman’s 
license three years ago for persistently 
refusing to obey the laws in relation to 
taking children to board.” 

James E. Fee, Secretary. 
* * * * * 

August 7—Mrs. A. B. C., 39 Cedar 
Street, Malden, claims to have a good 
home—wants baby. 

Report of August 8: “There is no 39 
Cedar Street, and we find no Mrs. A. B. 
C. in that vicinity.” 

Charles Lincoln, 
Clerk of Board of Health. 
* * * * * 

August 8, 1910—Mrs. C. B. A., of 
Kennebunk, Me., writes “that she and. 
her husband are well to do, Americans 
and church members. We would take 
your baby and give it a good home.” 

Report from Kennebunk, Me., August 
10: “We certainly cannot certify that 
this applicant is a proper person to have 
care of any child. This family is being 
assisted by the Town now.” 

A. A. Richardson, 
Chairman of Selectmen. 
* * * * * 

On July 15—Mrs. C. B. A. writes from 
Bradfort. Vt.: “Would be awful glad to 
take the baby girl and give it best of care 
and education. We could do this being 
well situated.” 

Report from Bradford. Vt.. August 4: 
“We suggest that these people had better 
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not take any children until better able to 
take care of themselves.” 
John C. Strong, 
N. W. Cunningham, 
Selectmen of Bradford, Vermont. 


* * * * * 


On August 8, 1910, in a well written 
letter, Mrs. B. B. B. of Attleboro, Mass., 
states that “She and her husband are 
Americans, Protestants. We have no 
child of our own and want a little one to 
love.” 

Report from Attleboro Investigator, 
August 10: “The writer is a poor 
woman with a poor home. Generally 
considered to be mentally peculiar.” 


* * * * * 


August 8, 1910—Mrs. C. C. C. of 
Baldwinsville, Mass., writes that she is 
able to “Guarantee good care. Have a 
nice home in country and want an heir 
for my property.” 

Report from Baldwinsville, Mass., 
August 11, 1910: “No,’—with the 
emphasis of a startling explanation. 

H. H. Hammond, 
Clerk of Board of Selectmen. 


* * * * * 


This grim list shows what a score of 
lurid little tragedies might have occurred 
here in New England within the last few 
weeks. Even granting that worthy 
adoptive parents were willing to go into 
the open market in search of the little 
children previously denied them, this 
hap-hazard handing about of wee waifs 
who so seldom realize their own identity 
is a grave evil. The unrecorded child is 
the practically lost child, for in the best 
of households newer guardians, change 
of location, the differences that grow with 
the years, are as weeds on a trail. 

We do not transfer property without 
recording a deed, why are living chil- 
dren—with the future all before them— 
considered of less moment to the com- 
munity interest? When the campaign 
for children (of which this investigation 
is only one plea) shall have been fought 
and won. God grant that it may be law 
in New Hampshire that every infant un- 
der two years old boarded apart from its 


parents, and not with relatives, shall be 
under the direct supervision of the public 
authorities, and its transfer—even from 
one house to the next—must be formally 
reported to the State Board of Charity 
within three days. Every child under 
fourteen, entirely abandoned should have 
provided by the judge of the Probate a 
person who shall be held responsible for 
its care and custody. Under this Chil- 
dren’s Charter it will be unlawful for any 
person not qualified by appointment or 
official position to place out, or board out 
a child; and even those having such 
authority may only select as a boarding 
house some home or family duly licensed 
by the State Board of Charity, which 
shall have power to appoint investigators 
of all such homes, together with official 
visitors for all such placed out children. 
Also, the boarding home of each child 
shall be a matter of record in the State 
Board of Charity, together with the 
reports of its physical, mental and moral 
development and all the information 
procurable about the child’s family or 
history. 

In these enlightened days it goes almost 
without saying that, whenever practic- 
able, every child boarded out shall be 
placed with individuals of like religious 
faith as the parents of the child. It is 
not for State officials to make their 
wards, Catholics, Protestants or Jews; 
but they are morally bound to see to it 
that the children committed to their care 
have every opportunity to grow up good 
Catholics, good Protestants, and good 
Jews. 

For the Children’s Charter assumes 
that the boarded out child will live to 
grow up. Assumes, remember, and plans 
to safe-guard that up bringing. But the 
unwelcome child, whatever its appear- 
ance of health, is most often a weakling; 
pale, ill-nourished, lacking in stamina and 
endurance; feeble, immature, often the 
victim of unfavorable heredity; surely 
the inheritor of uncertain fate. 

The baby-farmer speaks grim truth 
when she declares that it is “happier 
dead.” And the little waif, as if con- 
scious that it is born wrong, frequently 
loses no time in making its piteous exit. 

(To be continued.) 
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VIRTUE BY VULTURES 


By JUDGE HENRY AUSTIN 


purple shadows under the great 

trees that everywhere overhung in 

towering spaciousness the path by 
which we were climbing Malabar Hill. 
Behind us lay the turmoil—a picturesque, 
many-colored, Babel-tongued turmoil, to 
be sure—of early awakened Bombay. 

But now we were setting forth into 
another world, far from the jarring 
presence of great, rough-bearded Sikh 
policemen and of white-helmeted links 
in Britain’s ‘far flung battle line.” We 
had stepped from modern, well-regulated 
Bombay into the world of ancient India 
—the land of introspection and philoso- 
phy plus nature-worship run mad. 
Some such thoughts as these passed 
through my mind as we began to ascend 
the hill of Malabar in the early morning, 
even though I knew that in part, at least, 
of my speculations I should not include 
my companion. He, be it known in the 
beginning, was a Parsee gentleman who 
had kindly volunteered to show me the 
way. 

Since he was a Parsee and was lead- 
ing me to the most distinctive example of 
the practise of his religious beliefs, I 
should not have classed him, or his, with 
the native-born faiths of India. Those 
of his faith number to-day scarcely more 
than eighty thousand out of the teeming 
millions of the great peninsula; there- 
fore they are merely a handful, although 
they are the wealthiest sect—the Roths- 
childs of the East. Also, they have been 
in India barely eight centuries and for 
that potent reason are still aliens, so to 
speak, in a land where a century counts 
less than a decade among western nations 
in the matter of social or economic 
change. 

These things I knew as my Parsee 
friend strode along beside me and ex- 


[: was a wonderful morning of cool, 


plained that those of his faith were 
probably the first of all peoples to wor- 
ship a single God, and to insist that such 
a God, as the cause and origin of all 
things, could not be described or per- 
sonified. Hence, he said, the worship- 
pers had turned to a symbol and had 
selected Fire, some 3,000 years ago, as 
the most acceptable representation of 
brilliancy, power, beauty and vengeance. 
Somehow the well-balanced periods of 
this Parsee, an English university man 
and a scholar of repute, reminded me 
forcibly of certain explanations of doc- 
trine that I had heard on occasion from 
advanced clerical gentlemen in Boston 
and New York. For that reason, per- 
haps, I was not giving as close attention 
as I might to the discourse. It was 
reminiscent of the “higher criticism” in 
too many respects, and we were on our 
way to see one of the “Towers of 
Silence”—those great stone amphithe- 
atres in which the followers of this 
religion place their dead to be consumed 
by the elements or devoured by vultures. 
Yet the thought of what I had come to 
see was almost forgotten at times under 
the spell of the long, green vistas among 
the trees, whence the morning breeze 
brought puffs of faint perfume distilled 
from dew and tropic flowers. Likewise, 
the modulated English accent of this 
philosophic discourse on Parsee theology 
was of a sort to remove one’s thoughts 
from morbid things. 

“Our prophet, Zoroaster,” my friend 
was saying, “has taught us to regard all 
the elements as symbols of the Deity, and 
has ordained that Earth, Fire and Water 
shall never be defiled with anything 
putrefied. The bodies of our dead 
should be dissipated, therefore, as rapid- 
ly and hygienically as possible.” What 
more he was about to say, I do not know. 
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At that moment I| involuntarily uttered 
some exclamation of surprise and dis- 
gust, for as we swung around a slight 
turn in the path, we “flushed” five great, 
mangy-looking birds. We had almost 
stepped upon them before they rose— 
these heavy, blear-eyed creatures with 
their bare red throats and swollen crops. 
They flapped away lazily to a tree a scant 
fifty yards up the path, where they 
alighted with much clapping of their 
thick-quilled wings and scraping of their 
big, horny claws. From this vantage- 
point they gazed back at us, their heads 
tilted to one side and their blood-red 
eyes scanning us with no apparent fright 
or suspicion. 

I know that following my first unin- 
tentional, and possibly impolite, exclama- 
tion, I stood for some moments regard- 
ing these birds, for they were the first 
members I had seen of the crew of vul- 
tures that live by the Towers of Silence 
and subsist on human flesh. It may have 
been that I underwent a reaction from 
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the enjoyment of the woodland stroll 
after the long, hot journey across India; 
but | must confess that as I looked at 
those unclean birds I could not refrain 
from wondering what had been their 
latest meal—the meal from which they 
even then remained torpid in the lethargy 
of digestion. 

“Come! Come!” said my companion, 
‘Those are only creatures of the air sent 
by the Deity to do their ordained work, 
just as you and I are sent here to do 
ours.” He seemed to know what my 
feelings were, but he did not then touch 
upon the quickest method of disposing 
of human clay. He talked of hygiene, 
and he talked well, citing ancient rights 
as precedents for measures which we 
Occidentals are complacently willing to 
believe have originated only by reason of 
the advance of modern science. He 
talked, too, of the glorious history of the 
Parsees, of their struggle to keep their 
faith in the face of Mohammed’s hordes, 
and he recounted the Odyssey of their 
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migration from Persia to India some 
eight centuries past. 

But as he talked, my attention was dis- 
tracted, for we were advancing further 
and further into what seemed to be an 
undisturbed colony of vultures. They 
were perched in great hunched figures on 
the trees about us, the ground was white 
with their spoor, and _ occasionally 
through an open space in the roof of 
foliage they could be seen flying clumsily 
in twos and threes or in flocks of a dozen 
or more, as they wheeled slowly against 
the magnifying background of the deep 
blue Indian sky. They held a sort of 
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horrible fascination for me, and though 
I tried to shake it off as childish, I could 
not restrain myself from wondering if 
these connoisseurs of human bodies were 
appraising us with critical eyes. This 
thought was in my mind when I looked 
down from watching an unusually large 
flock and saw ahead of us, at the end of 
a sharp rise and in an open space on the 
summit of the hill, a huge, circular 
structure of gray stone. My guide did 
not need to tell me; this was the Tower 
of Silence. Strange as the comparison 
may seem under such circumstances, the 
thought occurred to me that it resembled 
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a great gas-tank, made of stone instead 
of red-painted sheet-iron. Or again, it 
reminded me of the Castle of San 
Angelo at Rome. 

I knew that I was being granted an 
extraordinary favor by being brought 
so close to one of the five Towers, but 
even this delicate compliment from my 
friend could do little toward taking my 
attention from the vultures, and as we 
drew nearer I noted that a veritable regi- 
ment of the birds was perched on the rim 
of the Tower. Still, I kept the neces- 
sarily unpleasant thoughts to myself and 
tried to forget the vultures as the affable 
Parsee led me off through the winding 
paths of an immense park and showed 
me a temple of his faith. Within it, he 
said, burned the sacred fire which many 
of his co-religionists believed had been 
kindled by a coal from the fire that had 
first been lighted by Zoroaster. Owing 
to its sacred character, he told me, it 
could not be viewed by unbelievers, 
though an exception had been made in 
the case of the late King Edward, who 


visited India when he was Prince of 
Wales. At that time, he had been per- 
mitted to see the gleam of the fire from 
a distance. 

All this was interesting, while the 
view of Bombay on the one hand and the 
Indian Ocean on the other made the trip 
well worth while up to this point. Yet I 
was impatient to learn more of the 
Towers of Silence, and I was rather un- 
expectedly pleased when we strolled back 
toward the great whitish-gray mass that 
once more began to loom up before us 
through the trees. As we came closer to 
it, my companion began very carefully to 
explain the methods of the disposition of 
the dead. I remember that we paused a 
few minutes by a clump of flowering 
shrubs while he showed me a plan of the 
drainage arrangements of the Tower. A 
reproduction of that map is presented 
herewith, and a study of it is remarkable, 
when one remembers that it represents a 
system of hygiene thousands of years old. 

“You understand,” said the Parsee, 
“that we of the faith believe that we 
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ought not to contaminate the earth, the 
air, water or fire. Therefore, to dispose 
of our bodies when the soul is removed 
and they are no longer useful, we have 
provided a quick method. You see by 
the plan that the interior of the Tower 
is arranged in three circles or receptacles. 
They are called ‘pavis,’ and the outer 
circle is for men, the next for women, 
and the innermost for children. The 
interior construction slopes downward 
toward the central well. After the crea- 
tures of the air have done their duty, 
these bones are gathered up and thrown 
into the central well.” He paused a mo- 
ment to answer a question by saying that 
he was referring to the vultures first, and 
that the removal of the bones to the 
central well was done by “Nasr Salors,” 
or “Carriers of the Dead,” old men who 
work in couples and are assigned to toil 
side by side in each Tower of Silence. 
He took care to explain that they wore 
gloves and used tongs in their gruesome 
labors. Also, he wished to make it plain 
to me that from the time a person dies 
until his body is deposited naked in the 


on 
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‘“pavis,’ those who handle the remains 
must go in pairs. Even the mourners 
must appear in the same way, and none 
but the ordained “Nasr Salors” may 
touch a corpse. 

Evidently these details were not pleas- 
ant and he turned again eagerly to the 
plan of the “Tower of Silence.” He 
pointed out that the central well which 
receives the drainage from the three rows 
of “pavis,” as well as being a receptacle 
for the clean-picked bones, is drained in 
turn into four underground wells. 
These latter are actually filters of -alter- 
nate layers of sand, charcoal, coarse 
gravel, fine gravel, sand and charcoal. I 
was amazed to hear this as being one of 
the essential principles of an ancient 
method of disposing of pollution. 

“Ah, yes, my dear sir!” said the 
Parsee with his pronounced university 
accent, ‘“‘you see that filtration of sewage 
is not a new idea. Zoroaster preached it. 
We have done it ever since. The filter 
keeps pollution from the earth and when 
the rainy season washes down through 
the central pit of the Tower, the water 
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that passes off through the drains into 
the wells, sinks into the earth and finds 
its way to the rivers, clean and undefiled. 
The Towers are all built that way, and 
now that European and American en- 
gineers are using filtration in the disposal 
of sewage, it seems as if our method has 
been adopted as sanitary.” 

I fancied that there was just the 
slightest tinge of irony in this acknowl- 
edgement of recognition, but my friend 
gracefully steered off the course, in a 
way, by presenting me with his plan of 
the Tower of Silence. Also, he told me 
that such a thing would have been im- 
possible (“nefas,” I think he said in clas- 
sical allusion), little more than a hun- 
dred years ago. It seems, according to 
his story that in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, an Englishman 
climbed to the top of one of the Towers 
of Silence to see how the place looked. 
His action caused such a commotion 


among the Parsees, who regarded it as 
sacrilege, or in much the same way as 
Christians would regard grave-robbing, 
that the British government took action 
My friend did not tell me, but I knew 
that the Anglo-Indian government would 
not care to estrange the wealthiest and 
most highly educated race in all India. 
But he remarked that as a result of that 
first “Peeping Tom’s” uncanny inquisi- 
tiveness, the law was passed which pro- 
tects all creeds and sects and religions in 
India from interference. And this law, 
as I recollect, has been touched upon by 
Rudyard Kipling in his story of the leper 
who acted as the agent of retribution 
against the Englishman who had dese- 
crated the temple of the monkey god. 
But all this was “by the way,” as my 
English-nurtured Parsee friend would 
have put it, and I noticed that we were 
drifting away down the steeper slopes of 
the hill. I cannot say that I regretted it, 
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for I had seen enough and I had no 
desire to stay about in anticipation of a 
funeral and the presumable rush of vul- 
tures over the ramparts of the Tower 
In fact, the vultures had become some- 
thing of an obsession with me and | 
wished never to see them again. It may 
have been for that very reason that ! 
finally put to my obliging companion the 
question that I had stifled all themorning. 
| wanted to know if he and other thor- 
oughly Europeanized Parsees did not 
shudder at the thought of being devoured 
by those leprous-looking birds. “Why!” 
he exclaimed, with a gleam of his white 
teeth in a quickly suppressed smile. 
“Why, I knew you would ask that, or if 
you didn’t, that you would be wanting to 
ask it all the while. You see we are laid 
on the ‘pavis’ entirely nude, because we 
believe in leaving the world just as we 
came into it. That rule applies to every- 
body—trich or poor. You see, we believe 
in democracy after death, even if Ameri- 
cans and Frenchmen believe in it only 
during life. As I have told you, we do 
not wish to defile fire, and we know that 
it would be defilement if we should adopt 
cremation. That, by the way, is why we 
do not smoke tobacco or opium. If we 
were buried in the earth, we would de- 
file it because the worms are so slow. 
Besides that, I do not see why you should 
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shudder at vultures and look forward to 
being devoured by worms. Shakespere 
refers to worms in this connection in a 
way that is revolting to me, but is evi- 
dently accepted by Europeans and Ameri- 
cans without question. Vultures are less 
repulsive than worms and they do the 
work more quickly and thoroughly. By 
this means, we assist in obeying the com- 
mand that we shall not defile the ele- 
ments.” 

We had passed the farthest outposts of 
the filthy birds and were once more in 
the park-like stretches of the descent. I 
was emboldened, therefore, to ask if he 
hoped to acquire merit by vultures. He 
corrected me, for that phrase of acquiring 
merit is peculiar to the Buddhists. “No,” 
he laughed, as we passed out of the 
shadowy, sun-shot woodland, “we might 
say that we do our duty in that way. We 
do not acquire merit in the sense you 
mean, though we may be accorded virtue 
by vultures. But at any rate, you and 1 
will be back in town in time for tiffin.” 

And so he changed from the devout 
believer and exponent of an ancient faith 
into a thoroughly Anglicized man of 
affairs. Yet his remark of “virtue by 
vultures” has remained more succinctly 
expressive to me than all his well-meant 
and clearly-expressed explanation during 
that morning on Malabar Hill. 
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THE BURGLAR AND THE BIBLE 


By CARY SEELY 


USINESS, in my line, has been 
bad for some time—very bad! 


My line is not held in very high 

esteem by the public. That, per- 

haps, is one reason why business is so 

very dull at present. The public has 

grown a bit indignant and somewhat in- 

tolerant. Hence, the police department is 

especially alert, and this, more than any- 

thing else, is the cause of my present 
business dépression. 

My line is—burglary ! 

I am thoroughly capable and absolute- 
ly reliable. I served a long apprentice- 
ship under some of the best men in my 
business ; and I could, if required. secure 
any amount of references from various 
people, whose houses I have visited. 

Though a burglar, I am not a pick- 
pocket ! 

This charge I always earnestly and 
honestly deny. There is something de- 
grading and repellent about that line of 
work that I have always detested. The 
idea of putting my hand into another 
man’s pockets while he is wearing the 
clothes containing the pockets, is, to my 
mind, particularly obnoxious. If the 
clothes happen to be unoccupied, then, of 
course, it is altogether a different matter. 

I am sometimes inconsiderately chaffed 
by my companions in regard to this point, 
which they term my failing. I always 
reply to them by saying that dealing in 
stocks, plumbing, and pick-pocketing is, 
as yet, beneath me, and I very earnestly 
hope that I may never fall so low. How- 
ever, notwithstanding all that. I have 
done some very neat work in my own 
particular line—I make a specialty of do- 
ing suburban cottages. While I may 
never make quite so large a haul from 
them as my professional brethren, who 
deal exclusively with banks, yet I have 
never drawn a blank, and so far, have 
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always been able to bring off my engage- 
ments with neither the aid nor the inter- 
ference of the police. This, to my way 
of thinking, is quite as distinguishing as 
breaking even a very large bank and 
being officially interrupted. 

As I have said, business was very dull 
and, not being given to idleness, I began 
to look around for other fields and pas- 
tures new. Here, Fate gave me a pointer. 
Fate, I’d have you know, is quite as kind 
to us as to others, and at times, I might 
say, is quite as ugly. 

While lounging about during this de- 
pression, I happened to pick up a rural 
newspaper that came wrapped around a 
package of skeleton keys I had just had 
made. The greatest blessings are often 
hidden in the very plainest of disguises, I 
have heard it said. Whether this saying 
be exactly true or not, I cannot say, never 
to my knowledge having come in direct 
contact with a bona fide blessing; but I 
have often found that the plainest people 
have the most money. In glancing over 
this paper in an idle way, a local notice 
caught my eye. It ran like this: 

“We are happy to state that Reverend 
Goodman, pastor of the Baptist Church, 
has secured the last of the necessary 
$1000 with which to finish the church 
decorations. As soon as the work is 
completed all debts will be paid. Brother 
Goodman is to be congratulated on the 
success of his zealous efforts.” 

Most people, I presume, would not 
have noticed that little article, which goes 
to show that most people are not obser- 
vant or else their line of business is con- 
siderably different from mine. I might 
have missed it myself had it not been for 
the dollar mark, that always catches my 
eye. 

A few minutes spent in the careful 
consultation of an atlas showed me that 
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the town was not very far away; that it 
could be reached by rail; and turther, 
that it had no bank. If there had been a 
bank I should have given the matter no 
more attention, for | do not like attempt- 
ing banks, even though breaking a bank 
is considered a praiseworthy thing in the 
profession. For my part, | have always 
heen satisfied with plain, unpretentious 
house-breaking. Though I say it, as per- 
haps I shouldn’t, I have saved out of my 
earnings a neat little sum, which is in- 
vested in good government bonds; they 
may not bring quite so high a rate of in- 
terest, perhaps, as some other invest- 
ments might, but they are safe and re- 
spectable. But to return from my digres- 
sion. As I have stated, there was no 
bank in the town, so I decided to make 
the place a visit at once. I am not the 
man to hesitate in the face of a neat bit 
of business, and a thousand dollars is not 
to be picked up every day. Besides all 
these things, business in the city had 
come to an absolute standstill. They had 
doubled the police force and had offered 
some tempting rewards, which, while 
very complimentary to me, placed oppor- 
tunities at a premium too high for ad- 
venture. 

I packed the few articles that I occa- 
sionally use during my visits, in a small 
hand grip, and put on a neat suit of 
clothes. I always try to dress well, for a 
man must put his best foot forward in 
any business, ours as well as others. 
Then my journey began and I hurried as 
fast as the train would take me toward 
the one thousand dollars, with my mind 
on a good, safe investment, of which I 
happened to know, that could be made 
to double very easily by a man having the 
necessary thousand dollars. 

I had not outlined any particular plan 
of procedure; that is a thing I never do. 
I find that a preconceived plan spoils my 
hand, should difficulties arise—I have 
seen. difficulties arise! So T have fallen 
into the habit of simply taking things as 
they come, and quite often they come 
very easily. They did in this case, for 
no sooner did TI step off the train than a 
man of the sky-pilot cloth came hurrying 
up to me saying: 

“Ah, this is Brother Jones, is it not?” 
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| decided instantly to be Brother Jones. 
“Yes,” | answered, “and you—?” 

“T am Reverend Goodman, pastor of 
the—” 

“Baptist Church, yes, | remember.” 

“Oh, but do you? Well, that is kind 
of you I am sure.” 

Then, as we started down the street, 
arm in arm, he continued: 

“Our little hotel is not of the best, I 
am sorry to say, so it has been decided 
that I take charge of you.” 

I murmured a brief thanks. My knowl- 
edge of the wherefore of things was too 
limited for an extended conversation on 
my part. I knew Fate had done me a 
kind turn and was staying with me nobly, 
but I did wonder quite a bit who I could 
be, and what my business was supposed 
to be. There are so many Joneses of 
every line of business, that the name 
helped me none at all. It was apparent, 
however, that I was being cared for by 
some previous arrangement. Once, just 
once, I had a chill, it suddenly occurred 
to me that the police might be behind the 
scenes. This was, to my great relief, 
quickly quieted by his asking: 

“When can you begin?” 

“IT thought of beginning at once, if 
everything is satisfactory,’ I replied, 
without hesitation, for that had really 
been my intention. 

“Very well,” he said, “everything has 
been satisfactorily arranged.” Then as 
we reached the house, he asked: “Shall 
I send for your trunk?” 

I wondered if I ought to have a trunk, 
but I decided to stick to the truth so I 
answered : 

“No, I didn’t bring any.” 

“You surely couldn’t bring all the 
things you will need in that small grip!” 

“All that I shall need for the present. 
You see I want to get an idea of things, 
then I shall know precisely what I shall 
require.” 

I had not the least idea in the world, of 
the things that I was supposed to do, but 
I think if he had known my intentions, he 
would have been the more surprised of 
the two. 

“To be sure. that is a very good idea. 
Now, I will show you to your room and 
then we will have luncheon.” 
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At lunch, the minister said grace. 
Evidently | was not a man of the cloth or 
I should have been asked to perform that 
ceremony. If | had been asked to do so 
—well, I refuse to say what I should 
have done. 

After luncheon he took me around to 
the church and asked my opinion con- 
cerning certain Biblical paintings that 
might be placed there. I began to think, 
perhaps I was an artist and | was racking 
my brain to remember if I happened to 
know anything about art, when he called 
my attention to an unmounted pedestal— 
for a moment, I feared I was a sculptor. 

During the afternoon, I ranged through 
three professions, four trades, and twice 
I suspected business. This sort of thing 
was worrying to me, for I am a man who 
tries to get through his business with as 
few words as possible. When he re- 
marked that it was time for supper, I 
lost no time in agreeing with him. 

At the supper table, I casually inquired 
about the money he had collected—the 
thousand I had read of and which had 
brought me here. 

“We had quite a little difficulty getting 
the required amount,” he replied, “but I 
think we have it safely secured at last.” 

“It is very difficult to get one’s hands 
on money, at present,” I answered sym- 
pathetically. 

“Very.” The emphasis on the one 
word conveyed a chapter of understand- 
ing. Then he went on: “We have ar- 
ranged not to hold services until after 
you have completed your work, since it 
will save a possible awkwardness for 
those concerned.” 

To me this was a burglar proof puzzle 
with night alarm trimmings. I could not 
get the drift of the thing at all, but I 
hastened to reply that I did not think it 
would take me very long. Following 
this, I remarked: 

“Tt must be very inconvenient not to 
have a bank in town. It leaves you with- 
out a safe depository.” 

“We rarely have enough money by us 
at one time to be bothered with the 
necessity of depositing it.” he answered, 
smiling. 

I nodded appreciatively. 
Then he drifted off into some talk that 
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The first 
of it had something to do with a very 


I could not clearly understand. 


valuable Bible. Just why it was so espe- 
cially valuable was lost on me. I am no 
connoisseur on Bibles. But I did gather, 
with a great deal of gratification, that the 
church owned a safe in which they kept 
their treasure. Treasure is what he 
called it and he said that they had lost 
their combination and could not open it. 

I tried not to appear too interested 
when he mentioned “treasures.” Treas- 
ures, I felt, were my especial property, 
and I wanted to hear more about this one, 
but he had turned onto the Bible again 
and I could not guide him back. 

Immediately after supper I announced 
that I would like to begin work at once, 
since it might take me some time and | 
had already lost the afternoon, “even if 
it was spent in so pleasant a manner,” | 
added. 

He acknowledged the implied compli- 
ment gracefully and said that I could 
begin work whenever I liked. Then he 
gave me the keys to the church, together 
with a few directions as to where | 
should find certain things. He excused 
himself from accompanying me, on the 
plea of having to see a committee. Of 
this, of course, I was glad. It seemed to 
me that Fate had never played so well 
into my hands. 

I walked leisurely to the church and 
took my bearings as I went, for I was de- 
termined to break their safe, extract their 
“treasure” and get away as soon as pos- 
sible. I could not figure out what it was 
they wanted me to do and perhaps I could 
not do it if they told me. The situation 
was too unusual; complications might 
arise at any moment and I was not pre- 
pared for complications, at any rate not 
for the kind I thought I could see com- 
ing. 
I found the safe in the vestry room 
and was very much pleased to find that it 
was the usual, small, ordinary, suburban 
sort, with a very simple combination. 

Now, I pride myself on my knowledge 
of small safes, though I know next to 
nothing about those massive hank and 
treasury affairs. Suburban dwellers have 
a partiality for burglar proof safes for 
which I am devoutly thankful. It saves 




















an immense lot of time for a busy man 
like myself, whose business keeps him 
stirring to make both ends meet and yet 
save a tidy sum for a rainy day. The 
reason of my thankfulness lies in this: 
All the possessions of the house, that are 
of any value to me, are collected and 
placed in the safe. These safes yield 
their contents very readily to a man who 
knows them intimately, and when I am 
not rushed for time, a safe that does not 
yield very readily to me, is as sauce to 
neat. 

It takes a man with touch, experience, 
and very careful nerves indeed, to be 
able to tell just how far to turn the knob 
on the dial and when to turn back again. 
For the purpose of learning, I engaged 
to work with a safe company for three 
months and they allowed that I got on 
very rapidly. 

Well, I sat down before that safe with 
visions of money in my mind’s eye. 
Sometimes I’d fancy it was gold, then 
again, greenbacks—greenbacks for choice, 
they pack well and are not weighty. 

I turned the knob to 5 before I felt the 
slight tick, then on around the dial to 32, 
tick! then back again to 34, when, to my 
surprise, the safe door swung open. | 
had not expected it to be quite so easy. 
With the opening of the door I saw a 
flash of gold. I put my hand in and very 
carefully drew out—a Bible! 

I was so preoccupied that I did not 
hear the sound of approaching footsteps 
and was entirely unprepared for the 
visitors that came upon me. It was the 
Reverend Goodman and a couple of other 
gentlemen whom he introduced to me as 
a committee of some sort. 

“Oh, you have got it open already, 
haven’t you? Ah, isn’t it a beauty?” said 
Goodman, as he possessed himself of the 
Bible. “We would have come earlier but 
we thought it would take you some time 
and perhaps you would rather work 
alone.” 

I caught my breath twice before I 
could say a word, then I stammered : 

“Tgot through sooner than I expected.” 

“Was it very difficult ?” asked one. 

“Not for me,” I answered quite truth- 
fully. 
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“What was the combination?” 

“Five—thirty-two—thirty-four.” 

“There, what did I tell you!” exclaim- 
ed Goodman, in triumphant tones. “I 
knew it was in Deuteronomy.” 

“So you did. I give it up, I thought it 
was in Proverbs,” one of the others re- 
plied. 

“TI hope you are satisfied, gentlemen,” 
I said, more as a way out of the matter 
than because I really cared if they were 
satisfied or not. 

“Very well, indeed, and here is your 
money,” said Goodman, handing me a 
ten-dollar bill. “And we are very much 
obliged to you, besides.” 

| thanked them and pocketed the bill. 

“T was much surprised to find that 
your safe contained only the Bible, I 
thought the church funds were contained 
in it.” 

“We have no church funds,” said 
Goodman sadly. 

On the way to the station, I met a man 
who inquired of me for the Reverend 
Goodman. I directed him to the parson- 
age, instead of to the church, for it oc- 
curred to me that this might be the man 
for whom they had mistaken me, so I 
asked : 

“Are you the gentleman whom Mr. 
Goodman is expecting?” 

“Ves.” 

“A minister, perhaps ?” 

“No,” he said with a laugh. “IT ara be- 
ing sent down here by a safe company to 
open a safe for the church. They have 
lost the combination.” 

I laughed and directed him to the 
church. 

It bothered me some to know what the 
reverend duck meant by Deuteronomy, 
so I borrowed a Bible of a Salvation 
Army girl and in looking for Deuter- 
onomy, I found it was the fifth book in 
the Bible. Then it struck me that the 32 
—34 was for chapter and verse and that 
they had formed their combination from 
a text. I hunted it up and this is what I 
copied onto that ten-dollar bill: 

“Ts not this laid up in store with me 
and sealed up among my treasures.” 

5—32—34 

“Treasure!” 























QUINCY 


A City OF PROGRESS 


By WILLIAM T. ATWOOD 


N the middle of the reign of the 
| canny Scotch successor of Good 

Queen Bess, in short—and not to 

put too fine a point upon it—in the 
year of grace, 1614, Captain John Smith, 
of glorious memory, casting his anchor 
into the chilly waters of Massachusetts 
Bay, landed to reconnoitre. The spot 
which he had chosen for a landing place 
was the site of the city of Quincy, and in 
spite of the raw March weather, the sa- 
gacious explorer was so impressed with 
the natural advantages of the situation 
that he marked the location upon his map 
“with signs of a castle and a cathedral as 
indicative of its future prosperity and 
grandure” and bestowed upon it no less a 
name than London. 

Captain Smith, however, was an ex- 
plorer rather than a settler and we find 
no white men making their homes in 
“London” until 1625, when Captain 
Wollaston with thirty associates took 
possession and renamed their settlement 
Mount Wollaston. Wollaston left a year 
later, entrusting the village to the care 
of Lieutenant Filcher. Now there was 
in this band of settlers one Thomas 
Morton, a renegade lawyer, sometime of 
Clifford’s Inn, who was all at outs with 
the pessimistic and dreary philosophy of 
which the Melancholy Jacques, whom 
Master Shakespeare had lately created, 


was master, and which even now the long © 


faced, sour-visaged, psalm-singing folk 
in Boston were so zealously upholding 
and was inclined, like the exiled Duke, to 
see pleasure, at least, if not good, in every 
thing. Therefore, he determined to found 
a colony where he could put his pleasure- 
loving theory into practice. It is un- 


fortunate that the accomplishment of 





this end should necessitate the removal of 
the worthy Mr. Fitcher from his post of 
leadership, but all great reforms have 
occasioned some small embarrassments 
and the Lieutenant was more or less 
forcibly persuaded to betake himself to 
other parts. 

Morton with a hand of choice and 
sympathetic spirits who quickly rallied 
about him, revived the old country 
customs, and proceeded to “turn night- 
time into day” with an abandon worthy 
of a college student after a football vic- 
tory. We must remember, however, that 
whatever has been said to the detriment 
of this crew of merry roisterers was said 
by their enemies, and many of their 
amusements were of a most innocent and 
harmless kind, even as judged by the 
standards of today. “All the hereditary 
pastimes of Old England were transplan- 
ted hither. The King of Christmas was 
duly crowned and the Lord of Misrule 
bore potent sway. On the eve of Saint 
John they felled whole acres of the forest 
to make bonfires, and danced by the blaze 
all night, crowned with garlands and 
throwing flowers into the flame. At har- 
vest time, though their crop was of 
the smallest, they made an image with the 
sheaves of Indian corn and wreathed it 
with autumnal garlands and bore it home 
triumphantly. But what chiefly character- 
ized the colonists of Merry Mount was 
their veneration of the Maypole. It has 
made their time history a poet’s tale. 

“Often the whole colony were playing 
at Blindman’s Buff, majestocates and all 
with their eyes bandaged, except a single 
scapegoat, whom the blinded sinners 
pursued by the tinkling of the bells at 
his garments. Once, it is said, they were 
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seen following a flower decked corpse 
with merriment and festive music to his 
grave. But did the dead man laugh? In 
their quietest times they sang ballads and 
told tales for the edification of their pious 
visitors, the Puritans—or perplexed them 
with juggling tricks, or grinned at them 
through horse collars, and when sport 
itself became wearisome, they made game 
of their own stupidity and began a yawn- 
ing match.” 

“At the very least of these enor- 
mities,’ continues Hawthorne, in the 
Maypole of Merry Mount, “the men of 
iron shook their heads.” Nor was the 
crime of merriment the only one of the 
gay colonists’ failings at which the stern 
Puritans looked askance, for these be- 
nighted mortals were weak enough to 
show kindness to the copper-hued hea- 
then and furnish them with firearms, and 
audacious enough to profane this sanctu- 
ary of religious freedom by declaring 
their faith in and their allegiance to His 
Majesty’s Established Church. Right and 
Justice must have their way and there 
is little wonder that when the doughty 
Standish with his army of seven sturdy 
warriors came to Merry Mount, he found 
the sin-fettered knaves most easy vic- 
tims. Morton was captured but escaped 






and returned to Merry Mount. His 
reign was of short duration for he was 
again taken, and sent to England. From 
the deck of the ship as it sailed from the 
harbor, he could see the flames from his 
home that had been set on fire by a fanati- 
cal Puritan. 

I have given the reign of Morton more 
than passing notice because it and the 
establishment, in 1637, of the “Chapel of 
Ease” the only protests against Puritan- 
ism to have their inspection on New Eng- 
land soil, were conceived in Quincy. 

In 1632, the congregation of Thomas 
Hooker of Braintree, England, began to 
“sit down” at the Mount in preparation 
for the coming of their pastor. Owing to 
a contusion of land grants many of them 
left their new homes and went to New- 
town, now Cambridge, the remainder 
named their settlement Braintree. In 
1634 it was annexed to Boston. Brain- 
tree was not incorporated until 1640. 

The civil and religious histories of the 
colonial settlements are everywhere so 
closely connected, that the two are often 
inseparable. The next important step in 
the development of Quincy, although, 
strictly speaking, of a religious nature, 
was nevertheless one of the most impor- 
tant events in the.life, not only of the 

















city, but of the entire New England dis- 
trict. In 1636, John Wheelwright, a class- 
mate of Oliver Cromwell, and a staunch 
Puritan arrived in Boston. There he 
found the remarkable woman who had 
won respect from the narrow and bigoted 
Puritans, even while she criticised their 
most sacred religious theories. 

The broadminded Wheelwright after 
much discussion accepted Mrs. Hutchin- 
son’s ideas, and when, in 1637, he moved 
to Braintree, established the first Unitar- 
ian congregation. The new church was 
contemptuously dubbed, the “Chapel of 
Ease” by the cheerless devotees to Puri- 
tan rigor, but in spite of their contempt 
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and opposition, the new church flourished 
and has left a numerous and increasing 
posterity. The effect of the new religion 
cannot be overestimated in its tempering 
of stern Puritanism. Directly and in- 
directly it has done much in shaping the 
life of our nation. It was not until 1732 
that the first church was built but during 
that time the following of Wheelwright 
had increased in strength and numbers 
and under the leadership of John Han- 
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cock, father of the Revolutionary states- 
man, began services in the new building 


in the year above mentioned. In 1828, 
the congregation was transferred to the 
Stone Temple, still standing and in use. 
This edifice is one of the landmarks of 
Quincy both as the successor of the first 
Unitarian house of worship, and as the 
resting place of two presidents, John 
Adams and John Quincy Adams. In 
1792, Quincy was incorporated, taking 
its name from Colonel John Quincy, one 
of its early and distinguished citizens. 
Quincy enjoys the distinction of being 
the only city in the Union which has pro- 
duced two presidents. The houses in - 
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which both were born are still standing 
and yearly draw thousands of travellers 
to the historic city. The remains of both 
John Adams and John Quincy Adams, as 
already noted, are buried beneath the 
famous church of which both were 
attendants. 

Another name that stands out in the 
annals of the town is that of John Han- 
cock. The site of his birthplace is occu- 
pied by Adams Academy. Sylvanus 








Thayer, the father of West Point, was 
a native of Quincy before it assumed its 
present name. Nor must the traveller 
overlook the “Dorothy Q” house, made 
famous by Oliver Wendell Holmes’ poem 
“Dorothy Q,” written to a painting of his 
great-grandmother, Dorothy Quincy. The 
house is owned by the Colonial Dames 
and used as a Museum of Colonial relics. 
The old cemeteries contain much that is 
interesting and valuable to the an- 
tiquarian, and the many minor historical 
points to which the obliging citizens are 
ever ready to direct the stranger, make 
his stay in this hospitable city a most 
pleasant one. 

Quincy is a city of spacious parks, 
spreading elms, and colonial houses, set 
upon wide, well cared for streets. The 
surface is rolling and devoid of that un- 
interesting flatness which so frequently 
characterizes coast cities. As a place of 
residence it is ideal. Excellent city water, 
a splendid sewage system, and shops 
reac ing the highest city standard, the best 
gas and electric service, all make for com- 
fort and content. 
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The shore is too well known as a sum- the Quincy Daily Ledger. 





mer resort to need description, its prox- 
imity to Boston both by steam and elec- 
tric trains makes it the summer home of 
many a business man whose duties 
prevent his leaving the city, except as 
he can run down to the shore over night 
or for a few hours yachting in the after- 
noon. The schools are ot a high grade 
of efficiency, both in number and stand- 
ard of teaching. There are besides the 
public schools, Adams Academy for boys, 
and Woodward Institute, and Quincy 
Mansion School, for girls. 

The Y. M. C. A. now housed in a fine 
building, centrally located, is doing ex- 
cellent work toward the social and moral 
development of the young men of Quincy. 

The Public Library is one of the most 
beautiful in Massachusetts and the people 
of Quincy are to be congratulated upon 
the unfailing courtesy of the librarian 
and her assistants. 

Quincy has two 
newspapers, and two weeklies. 


wide-awake daily 


The old 


reliable Quincy Patriot was established 
in 1837, and in 1888 the publishers began 
the publication of a daily issue known as 
The Ad- 
































vertiser was started in 1885 and The 
Telegram in 1909. 

The trade situation is in the hands of 
an active Board of Trade, and a most 
wide-awake Retail Merchants Association 
The recent Merchants’ Week Celebration 
given by the latter has already had its 
effect in bringing in trade to the retail 
merchants. But it is, after all, to the 
granite interests that we must look for 
Quincy’s greatest natural industry. 

To speak of Quincy immediately in- 
troduces the subject of Quincy granite. 
It is in this industry that the city stands 
prominent, f or nowhere else can be 
obtained granite so well suited to fine 
building and monumental work or so 
susceptible of a high and lasting polish. 
And the best of it is that the deeper the 
quarries go, the better becomes the stone 
taken from them. Over a million dollars 
is now invested in the twenty-five 
quarries, and one hundred and fifty 
granite manufacturing concerns, and the 
output reaches every city of importance 
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in the Union. Yet as one authority says, 
“The present quarries are but a scratch 
on the surface.” Transportation facili- 
ties have been the bugbear against which 
the granite manufacturers have had to 
contend, but from the strenuous efforts 
which the energetic Granite Manufactur- 
ers Association is putting forth, great 
improvements will soon be felt. It is 
hoped that the excellent water front will 
soon be developed. Such development 
would have a three-fold beneficial result ; 
first, as a convenient and inexpensive 
system of transportation for the granite 
manufacturers, and a minimizing of 
their dependence upon the railroads; 
second, as a promoter of varied manufac- 
turing plants upon the extremely cheap 
and highly desirable sites now open for 
such industries; third, as a business of 
great magnitude in itself and a splendid 
investment to its developers. 

As originally used, Quincy granite was 
taken from the surface rocks that 
abounded on the North and South Com- 
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mons. The stone was used for building 
purposes alone and the methods of work- 
ing it were of the most primitive kind. 
The boulders were reduced to blocks of 
the required size by dropping iron balls 
upon the heated rocks, and if they re- 


quired squaring, the work was done with 
the hammer. The machine operated plants 
of the present day would be a source 
of no little wonder to our hard laboring 
forebears, and perhaps a source of no 
little envy when they considered how 
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much they might have saved in energy 
and gained in purse. 

The first building of any architectural 
pretentions to be constructed of Quincy 
granite was King’s Chapel, Boston, in 
1752. The blocks used in its construc- 
tion were quarried from the boulders in 
North and South Commons. Other his- 
toric Boston buildings of the same ma- 
terial are the Suffolk Court House, and 
the Custom House. 

The great impetus and the development 
of the Quincy quarries, however, was the 
erection of Bunker Hill Monument. In 
1826 the quarries at Cape Ann proving a 
failure, attention was directed to Quincy. 
The unexpected excellence of the stone 
when procured from below the surface 
at once advertised Quincy as a quarry 
town to all the world and secured for it a 
reputation which has ever been improv- 
ing. 

In passing it may be remarked that the 
Bunker Hill contract gave Quincy the 
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distinction of building the first rail- 
road in America. It was a track of 
wooden, iron-shod rails some three miles 
long, reaching from the quarries to the 
Neponset River where the stone was taken 
aboard lighters and conveyed to Charles- 
town. The cars were drawn by horses. 
It is comparatively recent that granite 
has come into use as a material for 
monuments, but with the demand, the 
manufacturers have brought in sculptors 
of the first ability and are producing 
mortuary statuary of exquisite design. 
The largest individual concern in 
Quincy is the Fore River Shipbuilding 
Company. Covering over forty acres of 
land and employing four thousand men, 
it turns into the hands of Quincy citizens 
over two million dollars a year. The 
company is equipped to turn out any sort 
of craft from a lifeboat to a battleship. 
Four battleships and three cruisers, to 
say nothing of numerous torpedo boats, 
and submarines, have been built for the 
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United States government, and the larg- 
est battleship in the world is now build- 
ing for Argentina. 

Among the most interesting features 
of the Fore River Company, is its appren- 
ticeship system. By this system, boys of 
sixteen or seventeen years of age having 
a grammar school education are admitted 
to technical and practical study of his 
choice of fourteen different trades, re- 
ceiving during the time a fair wage for 
his labor, and “is allowed a bonus of 
one hundred dollars, from which as soon 
as his apprenticeship agreement is signed, 
he is permitted to requisition the Com- 
pany for tools, technical books, drafting 
equipment, etc., and have them charged 
against his bonus account, the balance to 
be paid the apprentice in cash on the 
completion of his term of apprentice- 
ship.” This is a new departure in the 
economics and ethics of manufacture. 

Among other large concerns located in 
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Quincy and its environs, are: the Bake: 
Yacht Basin, boat builders, the Tubular 
Rivet & Stud Co., The Boston Gear 
Works, The Pneumatic Scale Company, 
and numerous foundrys. 

If good Captain Smith were to return 
to earth and appear upon the streets of 
Quincy, I think we could forgive him 
his complacency if he answered, “I told 
you so” when we congratulated him upon 
the correctness of his prophecy as set 
down upon his ancient map. But I be 
lieve that the Captain’s reply would be 
this: 

“You have developed resources of 
which my time never dreamed. You have 
become wizards with powers at your beck 
and call to improve and transport the 


products of your soil, which make the 


heaped up ingenuity of former ages in- 
significant. My prophecy has not yet 
come true, you have but made your be- 
ginning.” 
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Ouincy’s WATERFRONT 


By FRANK FESSENDEN CRANE 


HE waterfront of old historical 

Quincy, for a lover of history, 

has many charms. On the west 

shore, where the Neponset river 
forms the boundary of Quincy, the first 
railroad of the United States operated by 
horse power, sought, as today is sought 
by the great railroads of the world, an 
outlet to the sea, and built wharves and 
facilities for loading granite on board the 
stone sloops that transported it to Bos- 
ton and to other points on the Atlantic 
seaboard. This railroad was operated 
first, October 7th, 1826. To the north 
Squaw Rock, Squantum Head, Moswe- 
tusket Hummock from a historical border 
to old Squantum that juts into Boston 
Harbor, and even in our busy world of 
today the lover of the old Indian legends 
finds timet o visit and enjoy these land- 
marks of the days of the Massachusetts 
Indians. Following the shore towards 


the east from Moswetusket Hummock, 
is a beautiful boulevard just completed 
by the State of Massachusetts, and form- 
ing a fitting border, with its fringe of 
blue water to the old historical Massa- 
chusetts Field, where the Massachusetts 
Indians had their home and planting 





ground. The shore drive passes the 
Squantum and Wollaston Yacht Clubs 
and leads you into a magnificent park, 
a gift to Quincy from one of its most 
honored sons, Charles Francis Adams. 
Still going eastward to the southern 
boundary of the park you come to an 
inlet, at the head of which, where the salt 
waters of Wollaston River or Blacks 
Creek, as it is now called, joins the waters 
of a beautiful brook, Edmund Quincy in 
1706 built the house now known as the 
Dorothy Q. House. This historical house 
on Quincy’s waterfront is owned by the 
Colonial Dames and is used as a museum. 
Still going toward the morning sun and 
crossing the creek, you enter the spacious 
grounds of Mrs. John Quincy Adams at 
the foot of the hill known as Merry 
Mount, where one Thomas Morton, of 
Colonial days, erected a May Pole and 
danced and caroused with the Indians to 
the horror of the Puritans of Boston and 
Plymouth. The Adams Mansion stands 
on the brow of this noble hill and the land 
slopes to the sea, one of the most beauti- 
ful spots in New England. Still coming 
toward the east, along the shores of 
Quincy Bay, you finally reach the furth- 
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est point of the northeastern shore of our 
city, known locally as Nut Island, where 
formerly the Algier Foundry Co. of Bos- 
ton tested cannon. This island was 
formerly a hill sixty feet above sea level, 
and a few years ago was taken by 
the State of Massachusetts and the hill 
levelled, a pumping station erected and 
a wharf built on the east side. 

What was formerly known as Nut 
Island bar is now a good road above the 
sea level, which you cross at all times in- 
stead of waiting for the bar to show above 
the water, as Quincy people were wont to 
for the past forty years. At the inshore 
end of this road, over the old Nut island 
bar, rises Mears Great Hill, which stands 
like a sentinel and guards the entrance to 
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Quincy’s southern shore. If you really 
love the water, climb this hill en a sum- 
mer evening and look westward toward 
the Blue Hills, watch the amber and gold 
of the sunset change to crimson-red and 
then really glare at you across the bay, 
through eyelids of lead color, with face 
of amethyst and head of turquoise blue, 
with hair of fleecy clouds that wan and 
wave. Those of us who have been 
favored with a personal glimpse of the 
celebrated Bay of Naples, have often 
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compared the sunset views from this 
point with those of that far famed bay, 
and have felt that they not only equalled, 
but at times excelled them. From the 
foot of this hill at the northeast, a thirty- 
foot natural channel runs to the sea, and a 
twenty-seven foot channel up Weymouth 
Fore River which bounds the southern 
shore of Quincy to a short distance above 
Quincy Point bridge, which joins the city 
of Quincy to the town of Weymouth. 
On the south side of this hill the Quincy 
Yacht Club has its commodious building, 
with large floats, and house accommoda- 
tions for over four hundred members, 
assembly hall, grill room, ladies’ room, 
billiard room, shower baths and lockers, 
while its race courses in Hull Bay can 
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be easily seen from its wide piazzas. 
Every Saturday the boats of this club 
race at some point in Massachusetts Bay, 
from May to September, and on the 
home courses the young men of the club 
practice the science of boat sailing, i 
order to maintain the prestige of the 
names of Charley and George Adams, 
Henry M. Faxon and William P. Barker, 
whose skilful hands at the wheel have 
carried the flag of the Quincy Yacht Club 
to the front-in many a hard fought yacht 
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race.. Going southwest up Weymouth 
Fore River, at Quincy Point, just north 
of Quincy Point Bridge, Town River 
branches from Weymouth Fore River 
and runs northwest to the foot of Merry 
Mount on the south side. On its easterly 
shore at its mouth the old hamlet of 
Germantown lies, with all its historical 
interest, and southeast on the opposite 
shore of Weymouth Fore River was the 
old settlement of Pilgrim Days, known as 
Wessaqussett. A ship was built at Ger- 
mantown in 1789. 

Germantown derived its name from its 
early settlement by a colony of Germans, 
who built a Glass Works and a wharf 


which still remains, the works having 
departed long years ago, and the remains 
of the old glass works cellar are all there 
is to be seen of the ancient industry, and 
here if the relic hunter unearths a bit of 
old pottery he feels well paid for his 
usually strenuous labor. At German- 
town in the old days, was kept for many 
years a young ladies’ seminary. This 
property was purchased by some of Bos- 
tons wealthiest merchants, who built, just 
north of the school building, a substan- 
tial brick building known as the Sailors 
Snug Harbor. They purchased the old 
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glass works wharf and about 100 acres of 
land, with the bluff known as. Phillips 
Head, which extends into the river above 
the glass works wharf. Across this head- 
land is a row of immense old willow trees 
said to have been planted by the Indian, 
King Philip, and here his tribe feasted 
and had clam bakes. 

The Sailors Snug Harbor is a well en- 
dowed institution and here any sailor who 
has sailed out of the Port of Boston for 
five years, and is poor or disabled may 
find a home for life. Francis Bacon, 
Thomas Motley, Albert Fearing, Leverett 
Saltonstall, Thomas E. Perkins, John 
Quincy Adams, John M. Forbes and 
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Com. R. B. Forbes were the founders of 
this noble charity. The old sailors sit 
on a bench in front of the weigh house 
on the old glass works wharf, and crit- 
icize the amateur yachtsmen as they sail 
up and down the Quincy River. They 
also have a large rowboat at the wharf 
and row the summer visitors at old Ger- 
mantown across to Quincy Point for five 
cents, and acquire on good days much 
tobacco money. Near the wharf are 
many moorings and the yachtsman who 
comes in and shoots his craft for one of 
these and misses it, often hears cries of 
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derision from the old critics, and the 
winner of some of the scrub races on the 
river is greeted with strange congratula- 
tory oaths and much thumping of canes. 

Following Quincy river up on its 
northern side we come to Quincy woods, 
part of the estate of Mrs. John Quincy 
Adams, and here C. C. Hanley has pur- 
chased land and erected a large boat-shop. 
Hanley is known and celebrated as a 
builder of fast catboats. The originally 
built boats at Monument Beach down on 
Cape Cod, and the names of Harbinger, 
Magpie, Opeeche, Almira, Dartwell, Iris 
and Clara are familiar to every lover of 
this type of boat as representing gocd, 
honest, reliable, safe boats, constructed 
in the best manner, and the fastest of 
their type. 

Now we come to the head of naviga- 
tion of Town River at the foot of the 
southern slope of Merry Mount, and less 
than one-half a mile from the waters 
of Wollaston River and Quincy Bay 
which borders Merry Mount on the north 
and west and turning to follow the river 
back to its mouth on the west shore, 
we find the large and up-to-date plant 
of the Quincy Electric Light and Power 
Co. John Cashman for President and 
Henry M. Faxon Treasurer and General 
Manager, this company keeps abreast of 
the times and gives good light and ser- 
vice, many of the stone sheds using its 
power. 

Here we arrive at the entrance to the 
old canal, with the old Southern grist 
mill at the dam, now used by the John- 
son Lumber Co. for a planing mill. This 
canal was projected in 1824 to allow the 
sloops, that were used for transportation 
in those days, to come to the centre of 
the town, to load granite, lumber, and 
grain. This canal cost $10,000, and 
was completed in 1826 by a company 
known as the Quincy Canal Company. 
The principal business was the transport- 
ation of granite. These vessels were 
from 60 to 100 tons burden, carried four 
hands and made three trips a week. 

At the mouth of the canal going down 
the river is located the Johnson Lumber 
Co, with ten acres of water front land 
and large wharves having a _ 13-foot 
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channel. This lumber yard was _ for- 
merly a ship yard and in 1815 John 
Souther built vessels here, the ships 
Tisga, Comet, barques Prescott and Hai- 
ley, brigs Alfred Hammond and Souther, 
sloops Hamilton and Gem. Yacht Bloom- 
er and others were built here. Adjoining 
the Johnson Lumber Co. down the river is 
the boat-yard of William Gavin where 
many yachts find winter quarters, and be- 
low is the yard of Barrows & Sprague. a 
live up-to-date boat-building firm who 
build and repair yachts. Just below this 
yard the city of Quincy has a large park 
on the water front with bath-houses and 
floats, and adjoining the park is the 
Baker Yacht Basin, with its railway and 
shops. This concern is building every 
season yachts, tugs and small vessels, and 
is a busy up-to-date concern, one of the 
best equipped plants for storing, refitting 
and repairing yachts in the harbor and 
its nearness to Boston by water or rail 
is of great advantage to the yacht owner. 

We have now arrived at Quincy Point, 
noted always for its ship building. At 
Quincy Neck which is really the farthest 
point south of Quincy water front, in 
1696 was built the Unity on land, now 
owned by the Fore River Ship Building 
Co., from 1806 to 1835 Oliver Jenkins 
built vessels at Quincy Point, in 1820 the 
Bark Mt. Wollaston was built for Ed- 
ward Creft. President John Adams took 
great interest in her construction, and 
some of her timbers were hewn on his 
land. From 1834 to 1860 Pelig F. Jones 
built vessels at Quincy Point, from 1825 
to 1857 three different people, Nathan 
Josslyn, one Sawyer, and a man named 
Cushion, built vessels just above Quincy 
Point Bridge, on land now owned by the 
Fore River Shipbuilding Co. On a point 
of land where Quincy river joins Wey- 
mouth Fore River was the famous ship- ° 
yard of Deacon George Thomas. At 
this yard was built the ships King Phillip, 
800 tons; the ships Shakespeare, Mag- 
delin, Athena, Gerbain, Logan, Upton, 
E. H. Taylor, Manitana Dexter, C. 
Tulin, Mawrin, Geo. Griswold, Belle 
Creole, Imperial, Northern Light, Trium- 
phant, America. The brig J. L. Bowen, 
the schooners D. H. Betts, J. L. Newton, 




















Nellie Brown, Addie Walton, Angie 
Amesbury, Lucy D., and Montana. At 
the ripe old age of 82, in 1877, Deacon 
Thomas built the Red Cloud, a ship of 
2200 tons, which made many world 
famous records. 

On the site of this shipyard is the 
power plant of the Old Colony Street 
Railway Company which furnishes the 
power for the street railways of this 
section and has large wharves and coal 
pockets. Now we have come again to 
Weymouth Fore River, with its 27-foot 
channel to the sea, and here at each side 
of Quincy Point bridge just above the 
power house are the coal pockets of J. F. 
Sheppard & Sons and F. S. Patch, the 
coal merchants of Quincy. About 120 
thousand tons are received anrually at 
these wharves. 

Above Quincy Point Bridge and occu- 
pying a point of land of about fifty acres 
is Quincy’s greatest water front industry 
known in all parts of the world, the Fore 
River Ship Building Company, repre- 
senting a capital investment of over $5,- 
000,000. 

With a representative of one of New 
Englands sturdy old families for its 
president—Admiral Francis T. Bowles, 
Admiral Bowles has recently returned 
from abroad with a contract for two 
battleships from Argentina, bringing 
to Quincy and the State of Massachu- 
setts honor and profit won in fair com- 
petition with the ship builders of the 
world, twenty-two million dollars of 
foreign business won for this city and 
state by the skill and persistent efforts 
of Admiral Bowles. Quincy is justly 
proud of these great ship-building works 
proving to the world that the largest 
battleships can be built or repaired on our 
water front. 

The Fore River Ship Building Co. is 
the last industry on our southern water- 
front, occupying a large peninsula be- 
tween Bents Creek and Haywards Creek, 
so called, and at the head of Haywards 
Creek the town of Braintree joins the 
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town of Quincy. Here are the wharves 
and railroad track of the old Mitchell 
and Wendell Quarry, (the track) leading 
into the one hundred acre tract of quarry 
land. This great property is owned by the 
F, S. Patch Co. and only used for ice 
pond property. millions of tons of wharf 
stone right at the water front only wait- 
ing for the coming of the Narraganset 
Bay to Boston Harbor Canal or some like 
enterprise, to be shipped away. We have 
now bounded the city of Quincy on its 
water front and hope we have demon- 
strated to you that Quincy’s water 
frontage offers to the history lover, the 
vacationist, the artist, the yachtsman, or 
the business corporation advantages un- 
excelled by any part of the harbor of 
Boston. Our terminal facilities for any 
railroad line would not require as in 
many sections, millions of dollars spent 
for dredging but with our 30-foot channel 
to the open sea coming directly to our 
shore, a railroad need lose no time and 
could get down to business at once. New 
industries are looking at Quincy’s water 
front locations and the future seems 
bright with the promise of a busier and 
more prosperous Quincy. 

Since this sketch was written Quincy 
has been making history. The first suc- 
cessful Aviation meet in New Engtand, 
if not in the country, was he'd on the 
Harvard field in this city from Septem- 
ber 3 to 15, attended by hundreds of 
thousand of people. American records 
for duration and distance were estab- 
lished by Ralph Johnstone, who remained 
in the air 3 hours, 5 minutes and 40 sec- 
onds, and travelled 101 miles, 389 feet. 
Johnstone also made a world’s record for 
accuracy in alighting on skids, 5 feet, 4 
inches. A $10,000 prize was won by C. 
Grahame-White, who travelled 35 miles 
in 34 minutes, 1 1-5 seconds. The record 
for altitude was 4,732 feet, made hy 
Walter Brookins. An aeroplane flight 
from Quincy to Los Angeles on the 
Pacific is proposed for 1911 
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WAS in the park one day, and 
| passed a gentleman I know, in the 

road. I used to sew for his wife. 

With him were two gentlemen that 
I had never seen. 

When they came near enough to speak 
he said, “Hello, Millie!’ The two men 
with him raised their hats, and looked at 
him in surprise that he had not touched 


his. Then he laughed, and said: “Well, 
that’s one on you, boys.” 
They asked what he meant. “Oh, 


nothing, just a little dip of the tar-brush,” 
he answered. 

They both turned quickly to get an- 
other look at me. “A very light dip, 
then, I’ll swear!” said one, and they all 
laughed again. They made no effort to 
lower their voices. Nothing could have 
been more amusing than for me to show 
that I was hurt or offended by their 
words. The sensitiveness of the colored 
race is always a joke. 

I got hot from head to foot and my 
face turned red in spite of myself. I am 
so white that the red shows plainly under 
my skin. But I was not angry; I was 
just miserable. If it had not been for my 
mother I should not have lived to face. 
another day. 

It might be better if I were black— 
though I am more thankful for my creamy 
skin and my straight, fine hair, and my 
red lips—they are not a bit thick !—than 
for all my other blessings. I know I am 
pretty. I have heard it all my life. That 
is why it is so hard to be a nigger. Your 
beauty is only a curse usually. 

Besides we have inherited the white 
man’s tastes, ambitions, intellect, pride, 
and, alas, prejudices. The two races are 
forever at war within us. No white 
woman feels more repugnance at coming 
in close contact with the dirty, black, 
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unclean type of negro so prevalent in the 
South than I. Yet, I must sit by them in 
cars, church, school; wherever I have the 
entrée, they have. But I shall never, 
never marry one. 

My grandfather on my mother’s side 
was an aristocrat of the bluest blood ; my 
grandmother was a beautiful quadroon— 
that’s where I got my looks. My mother 
is nearly white, and my father was too; 
and they were regularly married, which 
is a great satisfaction to me; so many of 
our race have a contempt for the mar- 
riage tie. 

My quadroon grandmother was my 
grandfather’s wife’s maid. How odd 
that sounds! But it seems odder still 
that he was Miss Jessie’s grandfather too. 
His picture is in the hall. I am always 
wondering if she and Mr. Charlie and all 
of them know these things. But when | 
ask my mother she tells me to hush; she 
is really horrified. She is proud of her 
“white folks” and is always telling about 
the glories of the past. But she never 
speaks of her white blood. I learned it 
from others. 

Before my grandfather died, my white 
grandfather, he gave my mother a nice 
cottage and plenty of land, so that we are 
better off than most negroes. Of course 
we work for our living, but we are lucky 
not to have any men in the family to sup- 
port. 

I don’t know why it is, but colored men 
don’t feel under any obligation to support 
their families as white men do, that is, 
the majority of them. Of course there 
are many exceptions. Nearly all of our 
neighbor women take in washing, or 
work out to keep bread in their children’s 
mouths. The hopeless part of it is, they 
don’t seem to expect anything else ; which 
may be one reason the men are so worth- 


*The term used in the South to designate a strain of negro blood. 
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less. Of course their children run loose 
in the street. 

Professor Andrews, at the university, 
used to say that if the men of his race 
would work and take care of their fam- 
ilies, and give their wives a chance to 
keep the children at home and teach them 
to work, or send them to school, there 
would be very little left of the race 
problem. He says good citizenship is 
the solution of it, and it is in the black 
man’s hands. 

I told Miss Jessie about that and she 
told Mr. Charlie. He said, “That nigger’s 
got a level head on his shoulders, but he 
won’t last long out there ; they don’t want 
to hear that kind of gospel.” 

I guess he was right, because Professor 
Andrews was not re-elected. The better 
class of colored people wanted him but 
they were in the minority. There are 
both white and colored teachers in the 
college—and they talk a lot about “equal- 
ity,’ instead of teaching the boys and 
girls to be honest, and self-respecting, 
and not afraid of work. Professor An- 
drews says that they gain nothing and 
lose much. He is so smart, Professor 
Andrews; I wish he wasn’t so black— 
for I know he is fond of me. Mr. Charlie 
used his influence to get him appointed to 
the public schools; he says his field of 
usefulness will be much larger there. 

As I said, his skin is black, but it is fine, 
and smooth, and he has not one feature 
like a negro’s; his hair is not at all 
woolly. He is a Southerner, and his 
parents were slaves. He does not care 
who knows it. His master was kind to 
his slaves, as my people’s masters were, 
on both sides. It was the cruel ones that 
caused all the trouble. 

I should not have thought of sending 
any thing I wrote to the magazines, if I 
had not seen stories they have sometimes 
by butlers and cooks and others of that 
class. 

It seems odd that people who read 
should care for them, or have the slight- 
est interest in the views and experiences 
of people in that position. But they must, 
or else the great magazines would not 
publish them. Still—they were not 
colored people; that may make a differ- 
ence. 

Mother might beat me if she knew I 
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was writing like this—as she did when 
she found Mr. Charlie running his fingers 
through my hair. She almost beat him 
too, for she really “raised” him, as she 
says, and says whatever she pleases to 
him. My mother is nearly sixty, and I 
am nineteen. 

We sew for a living; I do all Miss 
Jessie’s fine sewing; and she says I do it 
better than anybody she ever saw. But 
I am studying to be a teacher; there are 
lots of things I would like to teach my 
people. | say “my people” over and over 
to punish myself for hating it so! 

I can’t help my foolish dreams though ; 
I often dream that I am white—sure 
enough white—and dressed all in soft, 
shimmery silk, with spool-heel slippers 
the same color, and diamonds in my hair 
and at my throat. I live in a beautiful 
house with white people around me, and 
negro servants. I dance with Mr. 
Charlie and his friends—and they take 
off their hats to me when we meet! But 
it is all the worse when I wake. 

I know what heaven will be: a place 
where I shall be white and loved by Mr. 
Charlie—not as black girls are cared for 
by white men—but as his equal, 

Some times, when the day’s work is 
over, and I am sitting alone on the gal- 
lery in the cool dusk, watching the lights 
come out, one by one, in the big house on 
the hill, I love to think of Paul Lawrence 
Dunbar and the sweet things he wrote. 
He had some compensation for being a 
negro; he had talent. But I wonder if 
he was not glad that his way was short. 
It seems so to me, when I read that 
pathetic little verse he wrote when he was 
so rapidly nearing the valley of the 
shadow : 


“Because I have loved so fondly, because 
T had loved so long, 

The Master in infinite kindness, gave me 
the gift of song. 

Because I have loved so vainly, and sung 
with such faltering breath— 

The Master, in infinite pity, offers the 
boon of death.” 


He was a negro, too, and he had a 
beautiful soul. I wonder if he minded, 
as much as I do, the “dip of the tar- 
brush !” ° 
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By PAULINE CARRINGTON BOUVE 


LACK of the democratic instinct 
A has been one of the faults at- 

tributed to those of Southern 

blood and heritage by Northern- 
ers who have written copiously concern- 
ing “Southern characteristics’ and 
“Southern temperament” from the mo- 
ment that the classes of Americans 
known as Northerners and Southerners 
began to seriously contemplate the differ- 
ence existing between themselves and 
their neighbors, and so much stress has 
been laid on this particular trait, that the 
Northern point of view has generally 
been accepted throughout the North and 
in Europe. 

To a certain extent this may be true, as 
a result of sectional institutions, but a 
close study of the earliest English colony 
will show that, in spite of aristocratic 
pretensions, Virginians had from the 
earliest days of Colonial Government a 
jealous love of their rights and preroga- 
tives that outweighed the instinct of 
aristocracy and held in it the seed of 
republicanism. 

The gallant, young Devonshire Knight, 
who preserved “the fancy of a poet and 
the chivalry of a soldier,” Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Lord and Chief Governor of 
Virginia, had in the year 1584 secured a 
charter in which it was provided that the 
colonies of Virginia should “have all the 
privileges of free denizens and natives of 
England, and were to be governed ac- 
cording to such statutes as should by them 
be established, so that the said statutes 
or laws conform as conveniently as may 
be to those of England,” and when in 
1619 the General Assembly was convened 
that body flatly refused to give their 
records to the royal commissioners for 
inspection. Their clerk, however, dis- 


obeyed them, prompted, no doubt, by 





fear of the possible consequences of dis- 
obedience to the direct command of 
royalty, and as a result of his prudence 
had one of his ears cut off and was put 
in the pillory. This fearless body, short- 
ly afterward, passed statutes limiting the 
power of the Governor to levy taxes ex- 
cept through itself—the General As- 
sembly. The love these early Virginians 
had for the House of Stuart was devo- 
tional in its intensity, yet when Charles |. 
claimed a monopoly of the Virginian 
tobacco trade, such a vigorous protest 
was made by the loyal colonists of the 
old Dominion that Charles deemed it 
prudent to yield the point. Afterwards, 
when Cromwell sent a governor to them, 
they straightway deposed him but re- 
elected him to show the new ruler from 
over seas, that the representative of the 
Commonwealth might act only by their 
authority. 

With romantic devotion they offered 
their beloved dominion to the dissolute 
but fascinating refugee, Charles II., that 
he might make Virginia his Kingdom, yet 
when he made a grant of the Northern 
Neck to Lords Culpepper and Arlington, 
they showed unmistakable evidence of a 
fixed resolution to revolt. 

In Thomas Nelson Page’s “The Old 
South,” we find a paragraph which is 
illuminating: “Now and then,” he says, 
“the lines crossed, and, with intercourse, 
gradually the aristocratic tendency of the 
seaboard and Piedmont became grafted 
into the patriarchal system of the valley, 
distinctly coloring it, though the absence 
of slaves in numbers softened the lines 
marking class distinction.” 

Here we have in the last dozen words, 
the reason, in Mr. Page’s mind, for 
strongly marked lines of class distinction. 
in the proportion of slaves in a given sec- 
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tion of country. Sir Walter’s ineffectual 
effort to colonize Roanoke Island, off the 
North Carolina Coast, which was made 
in 1585 and the years immediately fol- 
lowing, had discouraged enterprises of a 
similar nature,and at the beginningof the 
seventeenth century that part of the new 
world inhabited by white men was within 
the limits of the Spanish settlements of 
St. Augustine in Florida and Santa Fé in 
New Mexico. Here those of De Soto’s 
blood ruled by cross and sword. Here 
amid the almost tropical glades of that 
land where “no sound of insect or of 
plundering bee breaks the noon tide 


siesta,” 

“Where all sleeps beneath the great 

Sun burdened trees, 

Where through the foliage sifts down a 
light 

Like sombre velvet soft as emerald moss,” 

the fierce blooded, courtly mannered 

Spaniards held possession of this corner 

of Columbus’ discovery, little dreaming 

that their hereditary foes, the English, 

would within a few years wrest from 

them the land founded by their fathers, 

the lords of the wonderful river that 

was the grave of their great leader, De 

Soto. 
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In one of Heredia’s most dignified and 
beautiful strophes, Spanish conqueror 
and American river are equally immor- 
talized. 


“The Redskin and the bear disturb him 
not, 

A common 
death : 

No conqueror of the Indies of the West 

Has all the Mississippi for his shroud; 

In deep bed carved by virgin waves he 
sleeps. 

What matters the funereal monument, 

The tapers, psalm and masses sung by 
vow? 


grave became not such a 


Since the North Wind the 
cypresses 

Doth ever chant and moaneternal prayers 

Calm the stream where great De Soto 


lies.” 


among 


In 1607, those destined to be its pos- 
sessors planted Great Britain’s flag on 
Virginian soil. This was two years before 
the Half Moon sailed down Hudson Bay 
and thirteen years before the Pilgrims 
landed at Plymouth, at that time included 
in what was known as Virginia. On the 
thirteenth day of May the word sent out 
by the London Company furrowed the 
waters of James River and anchored off 
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the northern shore,a peninsulathat jutted 
from the mainland—the crew and pas- 
sengers aboard the fleet of three small 
vessels under Captain Christopher New- 
fast, included one hundred and four men, 


fifty-two of whom were “gentlemen.” 
Of these “gentlemen”? some unfortunate- 
ly had come in search of gold rather than 
to establish a new home and government. 
The wise administration of Captain 
Smith sustained the scanty remnant of 
the hundred, which had been reduced to 
one-half of their number by pestilence 
during the first dreadful summer, and it 


THE AcTs” 


was his return to England, on account of 
an injury from a gun explosion, that 
brought the colonists to the direst straits. 
Sickness, famine and attacks from the 
Indians, fell in rapid succession upon the 
little colony. The feud known as the 
“Stormy time” had broken their energies 
as well as their hopes, and they were 
about to abandon the colony when Lord 
Delanace sailed up the James with food 
and a well equipped expedition and 
changed the fate of Virginia. The land, 
which had hitherto been held in common, 
was divided among the colonists, each one 














being given a little farm of his own. 
Governor Dale, now in office, instituted 
a wise, though iron rule of government. 
The lack of industry disappeared when 
the people worked for themselves in- 
dividually instead of for the common 
storehouse of the community. Four years 
later the Virginia colony had established 
a great industry—John Rolfe had started 
the cultivation of tobacco, which imme- 
diately found a market. It became the 
fashion to smoke this weed in London. 
Jamestown was. saved. The _ great 
agricultural industry of America had its 
inception before another settlement had 
been made in English America. Then 
came, in the same year, 1619, the simul- 
taneous events which were to neutralize 
each other—in August 1619 a Dutch 
vessel sailed up the James river with a 
cargo of “twenty negars” who were sold 
to the settlers as slaves. 

In the same year, the Virginians, now 
numbering four thousand souls, demand- 


. 
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ed a voice in the management of their 
affairs. The London Company, seriously 
annoyed and perplexed by the strenuous 
appeal of the Colonists, sent to them Sir 
George Yeardley and yielded to their im- 
portunate demand. The eleven “bor- 
oughs” of Virginia, convened as a law- 
making assembly in the choir of the little 
Jamestown Church July 30th of that 
year, and the first legislative body of 
America was formed under the name of 
the Virginia House of Burgesses. It is 
an interesting thing to note, in passing, 
that of these members was a planter by 
the name of Jefferson, whose descendant, 
one hundred and fifty years after the 
meeting in the Jamestown church choir- 
room, drew up the American Declaration 
of Independence. 

Curiously enough, the first absolute 
step towards practical republicanism—a 
legislative body—and the inauguration 
of slavery, a complete reversion to feud- 
alism, occurred in the same year in pre- 
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cisely the same place! But of this it may 
be said that the first and nobler act was 
the result of the Virginian colonists love 
and respect for liberty, independent of 
any outside influence. The second 
ignoble act was not wholly a matter of 
the Virginians’ effort or plans, for the 
slaves bought by them were sold by 
traders in the employ of their neighbors. 
With that first disastrous barter of 
humanity began, not a sectional, but a 
national crime. 

There two antipodal occurrences are 
the foundation roots of two opposing 
elements coexistent since that time in 
that region of the United States known 
generically as the South—the inherent 
struggling towards a democracy, and the 
feudal aristocracy which grew out of 
slavery. 

“There is indeed,” says Edgar Gard- 
ner Murphy in “Problems of the Present 
South,” “a deep note of responsibility, 
which sounds through the words of 
an intensely Southern publicist in an 
address delivered in Montgomery, the 
first capital of the Confederacy, the late 
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J. K. M. Curry, May 9, 1900. ‘The 
negro, said Mr. Curry, ‘is a valuable 
laborer ; let us improve him and make his 
labor more intelligent, more skilled, more 
productive........ Shall the Caucasian 
race, in timid fearfulness, cowardly in- 
justice, wrong an inferior race, put ob- 
stacles to its progress?........ Unless 
the white people, the superior, the cul- 
tivated race, lift up the lower, both will 
be inevitably dragged down.’ ” This sense 
of responsibility that Mr. Murphy speaks 
of is the noblesse oblige, which has large- 
ly dominated the development of South- 
ern life. Mr. Murphy admits that there 
is a very distinct assumption of the 
colored race’s inferiority, but he dwells 
also upon the equally distinct assumption 
of that race’s “improvability,” possibility 
for nobler, higher things, and upon these 
two assumptions rest the South’s obliga- 
tions—its sense of its own responsibility. 

The federal policy which followed the 
Civil War had for its aim the reconstruc- 
tion of an aristocratic society into a 
democratic society, which was in itself 
a denial of democracy, because democ- 
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racy is an instinct of life before it is an 
organization of society, a something that 
must come from within. Freedom, he 
adds, cannot be inaugurated by force, nor 
can a democracy be created by martial 
law, and sums up the matter by saying, 
truly enough, that there “has, therefore, 
never been a cruder oligarchy than that 
represented by the reconstructive gov- 
ernments of Southern states.” 

In Professor Hart’s exhaustive and 
masterly study of Southern conditions, 
“The Southern South,” we get the view 
of a Northern writer, who has made this 
section of the Union a matter of inves- 
tigation for twenty-five years. Professor 
Hart does not think that the fact of its 
enormous negro population and the at- 
titude of the races toward each other, 


makes the only difference between the 
Northerner and the Southerner. “The 
negro,” he says, “does not make all the 
trouble, attract all the attention........ 
In every part of that section there is a 
Caucasian question, rather a series of 
Caucasian questions, though always 
along with it is the ‘shadow of the 
African.” And Dubois remarks that 
the stranger,a visitor in the South, always 
“realizes at last silently, resistlessly, the 
world about flows by him in two great 
streams; they ripple on in the sunshine, 
they approach and mingle in seeming 
carelessness,—then they divide and flow 
wide apart.” 

Each year there is an influx of North- 
ern visitors to that region of America 
where one of the few really picturesque 
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elements of American life, the negro in 
his primitive simplicity, may be seen—the 
visitor going thither in search of health 
or recreation finds much that amuses and 
entertains ; the student of sociology and 
economics finds more to puzzle and in- 
terest him, perhaps, for in spite of the 
truth of Professor Hart’s statement that 
“always along side of every other ques- 
tion is the shadow of the African,” there 
is still a certain inalienable sort of fel- 
lowship between the Southern black man 
and the Southern white man. In Rich- 
mond, Atlanta, Jacksonville, Charleston, 
there is a class of Afro-American citizens 
and a class of Southerners who are still 
under the influence of three centuries 
and a half or more of the mutual inter- 
dependence of the slave system, which 
in its best aspects, though per se a great 
wrong, accentuated the best traits of 
human character—generosity, a sense of 
protection on one side—loyalty, patience, 
endurance on the other, and in a majority 


of instances, mutual affection. 

About the streets of these Southern 
cities turbanned black ““mammies” prome- 
nade with their white nurslings, telling 
them stories of “ole times when yo’ pa 
un’ ma wuz lille same as you is now, 
befo’ de wah, chile,” white, round eyed, 
curly haired children beg for more 
stories about those old times that were so 
grand and beautiful according to 
mammy’s account. 

A little further on, iron wrought gate- 
ways, among the most beautiful in the 
world, it is said, shut in almost tropical 
gardens and vine embowered mansions. 

In Charleston, S. C., the morning or 
afternoon caller rings not the de-r, but 
the gate bell, according to a distinct old 
Charleston custom, and awaits the ancient 
butler who comes to the gare, card trav in 
hand,to usher in or speed on her way the 
would-be guest, with the calm dignity and 
gentle courtesy of the old time Southern 
servant. Within the fragrant seclusion 
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of garden walls, the lady of the liouse is 
usually sitting among her flowers or on 
the wide verandah, caim as the hilies 
blooming about her, and full of that 


graceful repose that belongs to the 
chatelaines of Southern homes, where 
family life and the social duties con- 
tingent upon householders are still the 
most important things in a matron’s life. 

Some old family servant is watering the 
thirsty plants in a corner of the garden, 
while “mammy,” still the autocrat of the 
nursery, snatches a moment while. her 
small charges are taking their morning 
nap, to gaze with fondly reminiscent eyes 
upon the faces in the well-known group 
of “Abraham Lincoln and his family.” 
Faithful to her duties and responsibilities, 
full of devoted, self-sacrificing affection 
to the children she nurses and those she 
serves, “Mammy does not forget Mars 
Lincoln, who set the culled folks free.” 
There’s no bitterness in the kindly old 
face, only tender and grateful recogni- 
tion. “Mammy” is indeed one of the 
philosophers of her race. 

It is only when one gues South that 
one begins to understand some of the 
peculiar and distinctive traits of the Afro- 
American citizen. 

The sort of freedom side by side with 
absolute respect that the old fashioned 
negro servant manages to mix up in his 
intercourse with his employer is a con- 
stant surprise to the Northern visitor. 
Aunt Phoebe, here in the picture, for 
instance, sometimes resents a rebuke to 
her charge from her mama. When the 
visitor one day told little Amorette to be 
quiet, that she was disturbing the family, 
Aunt Phoebe turned her turbanned head 
defiantly as she left the room, exclaiming 
quite caustically, “Taint no wonder 
Amorette talks er heap. Her ma ain’ 
tongue-tied.” 

The black citizen is omnipresent in 
Charleston and other Southern cities. 
He’s as much a part of the landscape as 
the trees and flowers, and adds a pic- 
turesque charm wherever he is found, 
driving his ox cart along some dusty high 
road, a happy pickaninny by his side in 
the wagon seat, the “branch” in a “tip 
cart,” harvesting the bean crops for 
Northern markets, or gathering fagots in 
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the forest as some negroes and “Po’ 
whites” find it necessary to do. 

Sometimes the toilers of the field 
remind one of Millet’s figures. The 
kneeling woman here in the bean fields 
has a certain touch of pathos in her face, 
engendered maybe by the care she must 
take to keep ashes and sparks from fall- 
ing from her pipe into the basket before 
her. Among no people is the pipe such a 
joy and comfort as with the Southern 
negroes. Sitting on her door step, a 
pipe in her mouth and her hands clasped 
about her knees, Aunt Kizzy knows the 
full enjoyment of rest after toil. Aunt 
Kizzy belongs to the class known as “‘fiel 
han’.” Her turban lacks the dignity of the 
head gear worn by the mammies and old 
fashioned ante bellum house servants, 
who were as particular about the fold 
of their white or bandanna turbans as 
were their mistresses about their “water 
falls’ and “chignons.” Among the 
younger negroes the happy-go-lucky 
philosophy that takes no thought for the 
morrow is a predominating character- 
istic. 

In the seclusion of the barn or stable 
the fascinations of “seven up” are very 
alluring, and in the midst of such primate 
diversions, common place “shines” and 
their contingent nickles are forgotten. 
Love of amusement is born in the South- 
ern negro. “Craps policy” and horse- 
racing pale before the charms of the 
cock-pit, and a pair of fighting cocks is a 
temptation beyond the spiritual grace of 
the average small darky. He is addicted, 
however, to more reputable diversions, 
and the boy who owns and can play a 
fiddle, always has an ecstatic group of 
admirers around him. That the love of 
and talent for music is indigenous to the 
soil and the soul of the Southern negro, 
is the conclusion of anyone who has 
heard a fiddler make his banjo or fiddle 
express all the pent up unrecognized sor- 
row of a naturally happy-souled but un- 
fortunate race. 

The Southern feeling of caste is not 
confined to “white quality” and “po’ 
white trash,” but is shared by the negroes 
who have their own class distinctions as 
well as their dominant neighbors. There 
is a subtle distinction between “corn fiel’ 
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niggus and “cotton fiel’s niggars,’’ house 
servants and field workers, guinea nig- 
gers and those of Nubian descent, that is 
very amusing to the outsider but very 
real to their sunny tempered, but not 
always inconsequent children of the 
tropics. 

If you have ever seen a “culled swell” 
getting a shine, you will understand what 
Southern social distinction means. The 
humble, adoring admiration of the 
blackie for his patron, effulgent in the 
splendor of cast off raiment is an epitome 
of the fallacy of the inherent natural 





democracy in man. There is no foolish 
effort on the part of the ‘poor white’ to 
step across the line society has drawn 
between the educated “gentleman born” 
and the sturdy, self respecting, untutored 
toilers of the soil. If one of the latter 
is born with intellect and character 
enough to make him lift himself up to a 
position of honor and responsibility, the 
man born on the other side of the line 
accepts him gladly as one of his own by 
the Gift of God! 

In the domestic relation there is usual- 
ly a very happy feeling. The old nurse 
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loves as her own the little white girl 
whose caresses to “mammy”’ are never 
considered bad form by even the state- 
liest of the stately Southern dames. 
Mammy is one of the household author- 
ities, whose dictum is rarely controverted 
by any member of the family. One little 
girl in Dixie used always to say, “My 
mamma is the prettiest woman in the 
world and mammy is the next,” which 
proved her to have possessed a taste of 
very wide range, but a very warm little 
heart. No matter how deeply absorbed 
mammy may be contemplating the photo- 
graphs of “old marster and mistress,” 
when they were very young, or her own 
progeny who have wandered away to 
those distant regions generically des- 
cribed as “up Norf,” she is never dis- 
turbed when two arms suddenly imprison 
her head while a pair of tiny hands blind- 
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fold her and she is ordered in imperative 
tones to “guess who this is!” 

The old woman in her spotless turban 
and kerchief is really a good influence in 
the child-life of “de little white lady,” in 
whom she inculcates rather severe doc- 
trines sometimes, but a very genuine 
reverence for the holy things of life. 
Kneeling at the knee of some pious old 
negress, the little white child partakes in 
a faith as simple as her own. 

The old woman has held to her belief 
in the wisdom and love of God through 
toil, danger, bondage, and as little 
Amorette finishes her “Our Father” and 
whispers, “God bless Mama, Papa and 
Mammy and take us all to Heaven to- 
gether when we die,””» Mammy’s “Amen, 
honey, bless de Lord,” may contain the 
best solution after all of the great South- 
ern problem! 
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ON BOSTON 


COMMON 
I1V.—FROM TOWN TO CITY 


By MARION F. LANSING 


HE story is told of Harrison Gray 

| Otis, one of Boston’s early 

mayors, that an acquaintance 

said to him one day : “Brother 

Otis, why is it that your name is in the 

mouth of everybody as being such a fine 

man, such a perfect gentleman, such a 

good man, and so forth? Now please 

tell me what you have ever done to en- 
title you to be so praised ?” 

“The thing is very simple, Brother 
Ben,” replied Mr. Otis; “go up to Colonel 
Messinger’s and you will see by his books 
that every year he orders four hats for 
me, and only one for you. I bow to 
everybody I meet, and you don’t; hence 
| wear out four times as many hats as 
you do.” 

That was in the town of Boston, the 
town of less than three thousand dwelling 
houses ; the town from which we inherit 
our crooked streets, which is described at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century 
as having “97 streets, 36 lanes, 26 alleys, 
18 courts, a few squares, besides some 
short passages from wharves and from 
one street to another; but the town as 
well, where few houses were without 
garden spots and orchards; where it was 
the custom of the quality to go in bathing 
on summer afternoons from the “hand- 





some clean beach” at the foot of the Com- 
mon; the town, moreover, where dwelt 
such courtly and distinguished gentlemen 
as Harrison Gray Otis and Josiah 
Quincy. 

Bostonians are accustomed to speak of 
their city as old, and so it is relatively. 
But people of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe’s 
age realize that the American city is a very 
recent product. To the historian no 
phase of national development of the 
nineteenth century stands out so clearly 
as the transformation of the towns of 
twenty-five and thirty thousand people 
into cities of ten and twenty times that 
number. A whole science of city living 
has come into being ; and a new system of 
political machinery, believed by many to 
be the ripest product of our democratic 
ideals, has been developed in the solution 
of the problems of efficient city govern- 
ment. Today for the first time we are 
venturing out along these new lines, but 
we do it with the experience of fifty. 
seventy-five, and a hundred years behind 
us, and with the example of our neigh- 
bors’ experimentation for a guide. The 
city came upon the men of the first half 
of the nineteenth century almost un- 
awares. They were settling their affairs 
in town meeting, and suddenly the town 
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meeting became unwieldy and unmanage- 
able. Bostonians clung to theirs until it 
was almost a riot,.and then reluctantly 
changed to a representative system of 
municipal control. They were pasturing 
their cows on the Common, and behold, 
there were too many cows! First they 
fenced in the walks that pedestrians 
should not be inconvenienced, and then 
they had to take away the right of pastur- 
age altogether. The cherished custom 
which British muskets had not been able 
to break up, the city fathers must abol- 
ish by a vote, and the Common became 
the index of the progress of community 
life, as it had been the slogan of indepen- 
dence. 

Beginnings are always interesting. The 
beginnings of city life in Boston, with the 
quaint pictures of days which were slip- 
ping away, and the foreshadowings of 
the metropolis which was to be, are 
fascinating. The people protested so 
violently against changes which seem to 
us so obvious. Josiah Quincy had, for 
instance, the greatest difficulty in getting 
a fire department of the most primitive 
sort organized. It had been from time 
immemorial the duty of every citizen to 
rush to the scene of every fire, carrying 
with him buckets and “a bag in which to 
rescue valuables.” Boston had _ been 
swept again and again by fires which had 
carried away whole streets of her pine 
and oak houses until in 1801 the rule had 
been made that all new houses more than 
ten feet high should be built of brick or 
stone. At that time, it was the pride of 
the city that besides its four stone houses, 
it had one fine brick house standing on 
Beacon Hill overlooking the Common, 
the home of John Phillips, the first 
mayor. Even this rule, however, and the 
presence of every citizen with his bucket 
had not prevented many disastrous and 
wide-spreading fires. Yet what a storm 
of opposition was raised by the proposal 
of Mayor Quincy that the city should 
establish a fire department. The sugges- 
tion of engines to be owned and operated 
by the town was tolerated; but that cis- 
terns be placed at convenient intervals 
and lines of hose be arranged to supply 
water from these cisterns,—that was ab- 
surd and impracticable. Ambitious poli- 
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ticians spent their time for many a month 
denouncing these cisterns as useless holes 
in which an extravagant mayor was foo!- 
ishly sinking the city’s money. But it 
was not many years before the pape 
were full of proud references to the cred- 
itable performances of ‘our firemen, 
and, after town water was introduced, the 
firemen’s drills on the Common on the 
evening of Independence Day drew eve: 
larger crowds than the feats of the im- 
ported balloonists. 

This introduction of town water was 
one of the greatest events that was ever 
celebrated on the Common. It was the 
first miracle of modern engineering to 
be wrought in the city which was to 
create a fashionable residence section 
out of its marsh land and to anticipate 
even New York in its system of under- 
ground transportation. “The greatest 
day of this generation,” says a contem- 
porary account, “was the October day in 
1848 when the channels and aqueducts 
were completed which were to bring 
water from Lake Cochituate, twenty 
miles away; and distribute it throughout 
the sandy peninsula. Four million dol- 
lars had been spent, and years of time 
had been consumed. Today the feat was 
accomplished. Today from the Frog 
Pond on the Common, that familiar spot, 
which had been repaved and enclosed for 
the occasion, Cochituate water was to 
spout forth as fresh and clear as though 
it had made no long journey at the bid- 
ding of man through artificial channels. 
From all the neighboring towns, people 
came to see this marvel, and at the 
bounds of the Common they were met by 
inscriptions erected on the gateways as- 
suring them in Bible language that the 
prophecies had indeed come to fulfill- 
ment. “Streams shall run in our streets, 
and play about our gateways,” read one, 
and “The springs of the hills have come 
to refresh us,” was emblazoned across 
another. As the long procession of dig- 
nitaries marched through the passage 
reserved for them between the crowds, 
the Handel and Haydn Society led them, 
singing a hymn composed for the occa- 
sion. They gathered about the Frog 
Pond and there was a hush while prayer 
was offered. Then hundreds of school 

















children joined in singing the “Ode to 
Water” which James Russell Lowell had 
written for the day. 


‘“‘My name is Water: I have sped 

— strange dark ways untried be- 
ore, 

3y pure desire of friendship led, 

Cochituate’s Ambassador : 

He sends four royal gifts by me, 

Long life, health, peace, prosperity.” 


When the echo of the last verse had 
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died away, the mayor, after a word of 
explanation from the Chairman of the 
Water Commissioners, turned to the 
people and said: “Citizens of Boston, it 
has been proposed that pure water be in- 
troduced into this city. All who are in 
favor of this proposal will please say 
‘Aye’!” A unanimous and hearty shout 
came from the crowd, and in response to 
this popular summons, a column of 
sparkling water, six inches in diameter, 
leaped seventy feet into the air. It must 
have been a wonderful moment. Long 
after the exercises were concluded the 
people stood motionless, watching the jet, 
which was made to play in seven or eight 
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different shapes, spout up toward the 
sky. Then they turned to their homes 
where this “royal gift” of Mr. Lowell’s 
Ode was to become their common prop- 
erty. 

It is pleasant to think that the spirit of 
Boston was truly displayed in this distri- 
bution of water. In many places where 
town water had been introduced, it had 
been brought at public expense only 
through the streets. Each citizen must 
decide for himself whether he could 
afford to connect his house with the sup- 


ply. Boston had lived up to her heritage 
of democracy and had sent the water at 
public cost into the home of every citizen, 
rich and poor alike. It was doubly ap- 
propriate therefore that the people should 
gather on the ground which their fore- 
fathers had reserved for common use, to 
celebrate the coming of this new and 
universal blessing. 

The Common has proved to be a trust- 
worthy barometric index of the city’s 
progress. In its celebrations we see the 
great events recorded; in its rules and 
regulations we find those tiny indications 
which show so clearly the changes that 
were taking place. The restrictions are 
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so significant. The first mention of the 
Common in the city regulations, after 
the charter was adopted, is to the effect 
that there must be no more shaking of 
carpets anywhere in the city except on 
the Common, and even there not within 
ten rods of the public paths. Then there 
is that law of 1802, relic of the old Puri- 
tanic Boston which was passing away, 
that Sabbath-breakers, bathing at the 
foot of the Common on Sunday, should 
be punished, which called forth in the 
Sentinel the impertinent retort of “young 
Boston,” which was beginning to assert 
its right to free speech: 


“In Superstition’s days, ’t is said, 
Hens laid two eggs on Monday, 
Because a hen would lose her head 

That laid an egg on Sunday. 
Now our wise rulers and the law 

Say none shall wash on Sunday; 
So Boston folks must dirty go, 

And wash them twice on Monday.” 


At last after many epidemics, the city 
fathers waked up to the danger to the 
health of the community, of the marshes 
which came up to the Common’s edge, 
and after many delays the ropewalks 
were finally bought out, and the swamps 
were drained which were soon to be con- 
verted into the Public Garden. 

It took a long time for the town to 
grow up into the full stature of a city, 
and we almost regret the changes that 
marked the transformation, though they 
were inevitable. The holiday-makings, 
when the Common was covered with 
booths and stands and wandering show- 
men, are so much more spontaneous and 
attractive than the carefully planned pro- 
grams of the next generation. We envy 
Mr. Hawthorne his Fourth of July in 
Boston in 1838, when he wandered here 
and there over the pleasure ground, 
studying the people with his kindly, yet 
penetrating glance; and we envy the 
small boys who were sailing their boats 
on the Frog Pond, the honor, which they 
did not at all appreciate, of being 
watched by the quiet, dark-haired man, 
who entered so sympathetically into all 
the adventures and misadventures of 
their brigs and schooners and men-of- 
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war on that mimic sea. 

It was the event of the year to go to 
Boston for Independence Day. Smal! 
boys, and even their older brothers and 
sisters, saved their money for weeks in 
anticipation, and spent it with careful 
and judicious consideration on those 
shows and dainties which promised most 
from their flaming signboards. The 
whole border of the Common was lined 
with booths and tents where food and 
drinks were temptingly arranged. Gin 
gerbread, sugar-plums, confectionery, 
spruce beer, lemonade, molasses candy,— 
these enticed one in the early hours of 
the day; and there beyond were large: 
tables with more substantial viands, 
“groaning under the weight of ponderous 
hams and tender pigs,’ from which the 
father of the family could purchase the 
supplies for the noon meal. But one 
must inspect with care before purchasing. 
Here were huge chunks of gingerbread, 
to be sure, but up at the other end of 
the line were gingerbread figures, solid 
and substantial, in the shape of Jim 
Crow or of some of the political celeb- 
rities of the day. It requires a whole 
day and an unlimited purse to exhaust 
the charms of the Common,—to see the 
mammoth rat, to test one’s fate on the 
wheels of fortune, to tease the monkey 
who was perched on the top of one of 
the booths, and best of all, to visit and 
revisit the wax-work show. 

“The Statuary,” as the wax-work dis- 
play was called, was the craze of the 
period. But if you think you are about 
to see the tame and ladylike originals 
of Mrs. Jarley’s famous company, you 
will meet with a surprise. The glib 
showman whose voice greets you as you 
enter the tent and invites you to come a 
little nearer, that you may appreciate 
better the truly lifelike appearance of 
these wonderful reproductions, is des- 
canting on the story of Pirate Strong 
and Mrs. Whipple, who together with 
the display of a most fiendish skill and 
cunning, murdered the husband of the 
latter. This next figure to which he 
calls your attention is Captain Kidd, the 
pirate, and your blood runs cold as he 
recites the tale of bones buried in the 
sand on desert isles. Should you wish 
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to refresh your memory on these inci- 
dents, printed histories of the characters 
may be obtained at the door, as you go 
out. That the reproduction is so perfect 
in every detail that the family of the hero 
would hardly know the difference, he as- 
sures you, as he holds the candle higher 
that you may admire the details of cos- 
tume and feature. Pirates and mur- 
derers, murderers and pirates,—such is 
the repertoire, with here and there a 
familiar group like the Siamese Twins. 
So it goes on hour after hour, and the 
showman reminds you in the intervals 
between his moral discourses on the 
dreadful crimes here disclosed, and the 
sins of their perpetrators, that a thousand 
persons have already viewed the figures 
today, and more are waiting outside at 
this very moment. The taste for melo- 
drama is evidently not a product of mod- 
ern life. Yet we sympathize with those 
who lamented loudly when the booths 
must needs be given up because the 
crowds were too large and unwieldy for 
even the broad acres of the Common, 
and who found music and fireworks a 
tame substitute for this varied entertain- 
ment. 

It was natural that the same factors 
which changed Boston from a town into 
a city should bring it into a new relation 
with the nation, and of the occasion 
which was the token of this out-reaching, 
the Common was the centre. Three years 
after the Water Celebration there was 
held the great Railroad Jubilee of 
October, 1851, which marked the com- 
pletion of the last and longest of seven 
railroads connecting Boston with the 
outside world. Other enterprises had 
been local, bringing added comfort and 
convenience to the city; this was a na- 
tional, even an international affair, as 
was witnessed by the presence of the 
President of the United States and the 
Governor General of Canada. To appre- 
ciate its significance we must review, as 
did the speakers of the day, the events 
that led up to it. Hardly twenty years 
had elapsed since the first shovelful of 
earth had been moved for the construc- 
tion of any railroad track in Massachu- 
setts ; the first locomotive engine had en- 
tered New England in 1834; and now at 
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an expense of fifty-four million dollars 
the State had constructed within her own 
limits, twelve hundred miles of railroad, 
and had established beyond her borders, 
connection with thirteen states of the 
Union. The occasion of this Jubilee, the 
completion of the Boston and Montreal 
system, brought within easy reach 
northern New York, the Great Lakes, 
and Canada; and at this same time, the 
first line of American-owned steamers 
between Boston and Liverpool was open- 
ing its service with four steam packets, 
“not one of which was less than 1500 
tons burthen, the costliest ships ever 
owned in Boston.” 


“BOSTON AND THE CANADAS, 
UNITED BY BONDS OF IRON.” 


So read the inscription on the arch 
erected over the track by which the dis- 
tinguished guests entered the city, and 
the motto within the great Pavilion tent 
on the Common carried the idea still 
further. 


“THOU SHALT LOVE THY 
NEIGHBOR AS THYSELF: 
TORONTO, MONTREAL, QUEBEC, 
BOSTON. 

HONOUR TO THOSE WHO HAVE 
BROUGHT US TOGETHER.” 


The circle of Boston’s “neighbors” had 
indeed extended its circumference in two 
decades. The thirty-five hundred people 
who sat down to the Jubilee dinner in the 
huge pavilion could have testified to that, 
had it not been demonstrated to them in 
the great railroad map which lined the 
roof and stood, a silent witness to the 
wide area from which the guests had 
been gathered. Of one hundred and five 
towns and cities, Massachusetts had only 
twenty-five which were not directly con- 
nected with Boston by one or another of 
the seven railroads; and of these, thir- 
teen were seaport towns, easily accessible 
by water, and the remaining twelve were 
adjacent to towns upon the railroads. 

The dinner on the Common was the 
closing exercise of a three days’ program. 
It was the largest affair ever undertaken 
by the city and had been most carefully 
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and artistically planned. The whole in- 
terior of the canopy was lined with flags 
of different nations, those of Great 
Britain and the United States occupying 
the place of honor behind President Fill- 
more’s and Lord Elgin’s seats. In the 
centre of the pavilion, amid gay lines of 
bunting, there hung one faded, tattered 
flag, reminder of the past, with the 
motto, “This flag waved in the time of 
the Revolution over the Liberty Tree.” 
One wonders that it should have been 
placed there on this occasion when 
American vied with Canadian in drink- 
ing the health of the Queen and extend- 
ing the hand of brotherhood, but Bos- 
tonians were tenacious of their history 
and their hard-won independence. 

The speeches were many, and the sen- 
timents expressed were mutually con- 
gratulatory. The dinner, we are told, 
was excellent ; the menu sounds substan- 
tial and appetizing, with roast beef, ham, 
tongue, oyster pie, lobster salad, fruit, 
pastry, melons, ice-cream, and so forth.” 
Darkness fell before the festival was 
over, and the guests were forced to ad- 
journ to the streets without, where bril- 
liant fireworks were illumining the town. 

With the coming of the railroad and 
the steamer, the modern city of Boston 
was fairly launched. Later occasions 
were merely repetitions on a larger scale 
of what had been begun. In the three 
centuries of its history, Boston Common 
has surely justified its origin,—its setting 
apart as a central and uniting possession 
of all citizens. The symbol of com- 
munity life, it has been a convenient 
means by which to take the pulse of the 
village, the town and the city. Has it 
not proved throughout, to be the symbol 
of the same spirit, that best spirit of Bos- 
ton, which has persisted through all the 
changes? We treasure the memory of 
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good Deacon John Sullivan who paid the 
town-crier to go up and down the streets 
ringing his bell before every school, and 
inviting the scholars to come over to the 
Common and enjoy the hay which he had 
just mown. And we open the Common 
on hot nights to the tenement dwellers 
who would otherwise suffer in their 
crowded sleeping-rooms. We remember 
the courtesies of Mr. Otis of the four 
hats a year, and are glad when our city 
fathers decree that for two hours at 
noon, lines of benches on the Common 
shall be vacated that tired shop-girls may 
have the benefit of the coolness and 
shade. In our histories we read how 
John Lucas and Oliver Smith, distressed 
by the neglected appearance of the public 
land, went from house to house in 1784, 
and got subscriptions amounting to two 
hundred and eighty-five pounds with 
which to grade the slopes of the Com- 
mon, repair the fence, and care for the 
trees. Then we turn to our newspapers 
and learn of the large bequest left by 
George Francis Parkman, the income of 
which is to be expended for the main- 
tenance and improvement of the Com- 
mon, “in the hope that Boston Common 
shall never as a whole or in part be 
diverted from its present purpose, as a 
recreation ground for the citizens of Bos- 
ton.” Even our city council has a senti- 
ment about this historic park, and takes 
pleasure in occasionally reiterating with 
unanimity and emphasis, as it did in 
1891, the provision of early colonial 
documents, resolving that “it expresses 
the sentiment of the people in declaring 
that they will forever resist the surrender 
of a single inch of the sacred soil of Bos- 
ton Common for any purpose other than 
that for which it was originally de- 
dicated ; namely, for the use of the com- 
mon people forever.” 
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THEoporE H. BAver, GENERAL Press REPRESENTATIVE, BosTON 
Opera House 


THE FINE ArT OF GRAND OPERA ADVERTISING 


By THEODORE H. BAUER 


' , Y HEN the Standard Oil Company 

decided to establish a publicity 

bureau as a permanent feature 

ofits business, an official stamp 

of approval was set by one of the world s 

greatest enterprises upon the profession 

of the press agent, in fact it was an ad- 

mission that the so-called promoter of 

publicity has become an important factor 
in the business life of the world. 


It is comparatively but a few years ago 
that the man who tried to make the 
public acquainted with the most salient 
features of the enterprise he was con- 
nected with was looked upon with mani- 
fest disfavor by the editors and was con- 
signed to the Ananias club by the readers 
in the rare cases where he succeeded in 
inducing the grouchy journalist +o award 
him a few lines in the newspaper. 
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Today the editor who is alive to news 
values looks upon the press agent as a 
valuable member of his official family, 
and the public, while unconscious of the 
fact that many of the most enjoyable 
moments derived from reading news- 
papers have been due to some promoter 
of publicity, has learned that even the 
most enthusiastic press agent sees in 
truthful statements his principal weapon 


for attracting the public’s attention. 
The Standard Oil Company was slow 
in learning that secretiveness leads to 
enmity, that frankness prevents hurtful 
exaggeration, and that to become more or 
less intimately acquainted with those who 
levy a contribution on it, is what the 
public thinks to be its inalienable right. 
The theatrical manager, on the other 
hand, was ahead of times when he first 
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guessed the true value of publicity, and 
the first press agent had to contend, be- 
sides his other difficulties, with the 
public’s unwillingness to admit its eager- 
ness to know the “human interest” sicle 
of an enterprise. 

Stageland is full of throbbing interest 
to the average person, and so are the 
men and women who people it. For 
years and years, very bitter and rather 


fruitless years, the press agent was 
knocking at the doors of the newspaper 
offices asking the editors to open the 
columns to the stories he was offering. 
Today he is greeted with a welcoming 
handshake, for the editor knows that 
politics and police court news can not 
fill a paper catering to a large clientele, 
and that the press agent is far above 
the ordinary value to him in this respect. 
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The editor who once refused 
print the news of an actress’ death 
because the notice came from a pres 
agent would today be looked upon as 
a curiosity even among a multitude 
of circus sideshow freaks. 

The more an actor or actress, (and 
under these words I include every- 
body purveying entertainment from 
the stage) becomes a favorite with 
the public, the more insatiable grows 
the public’s desire to know all about 
this favorite. The editor admits this 
to be a fact, the press agent rejoices 
in it, and everybody is pleased. It 
would seem that all that a press 
agent, or press representative as he 
is called at present out of deference 
to his new position and unwilling- 
ness, prompted by politeness, to refer 
to his past, has to do is to loll back 
in an easy chair in front of a rolltop 
desk, smoke a cigar and answer tele- 
phone calls from editors frantic for 
news, but in reality his path in life is 
far from resembling a path of roses, 
and his work never ceases. 

Every profession produces an 
average type of man or woman, and 
the existence of the average type, 
no matter how romantic the sur- 
roundings, presents after all a dully 
gray aspect that is only occasionally 
relieved by flashes of the unusual. 
To watch for these flashes and to be 
able to detect them when they occur 
is no easy task, and one’s attention 
must never flag. But this is but a 
small part of a press agent’s duties. 

A press agent must plan his pub- 
licity campaign, much as a general 
would plan his battles, and while the 
deus-ex-machina act is of inestim- 
able help to him, he little depends on 
it in his general calculations. In an 
industrial enterprise such a cam- 
paign is comparatively easy, and one 
possessing a fair knowledge of news- 
paper work and endowed with com- 
mon sense can steer his ship without 
any fear of rocks and shallows, for 
routine work forms the principal 
means of the publicity onslaught. It 
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is vastly different when the enter- 
prise happens to be a grand opera 
company, in which there is a galaxy 
of stars, all famous, all eager to let 
the public know of their greatness, 
and all nearly equally interesting to 
the public. The work then teems 
. with difficulties that would make the 
diplomatic moves in Balkan affairs 
seem child’s play. 

Within the short period of one 
year the Boston Opera House has 
come to be looked upon as an in- 
tegral part of the life of the city, so 
much so that it shares the place of 
honor with Boston’s other art institu- 
tions such as the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Symphony Hall, etc. Much as 
Bostonians are noted for their cul- 
ture and their love of the artistic, it 
would have been next to impossible 
to make them accept the new home 
of grand opera as one of their city’s 
achievements were it not for the 
liberal publicity policy pursued by 
the founders of the Boston Opera 
House. 

Let us suppose that Mr. Eben D. 
Jordan and his associates had adopt- 
ed the tactics of aloofness that man- 
ifest themselves in the customary at- 
titude of the man who is certain of 
doing a big thing, and who refuses to 
let anybody into the secret until the 
work is completed. The Boston 
Opera House would have been erect- 
ed, the famous singers engaged and 
there is no doubt that the artistic 
results would have been as great as 
they were last year, but would the 
Boston Opera House have been 
looked upon as a city institution, 
would it have aroused civic pride as 
it did, and would it have succeeded 
in making the whole civilized world 
recognize Boston as one of the 
world’s greatest operatic centres? It 
might have, but it is very doubtful. 
No enterprise that combines art and 
education in its purpose can reach 
the pinnacle of its aims without the 
impelling force of public approval, Copyright by Midekin Studio 
and such approval can not be ob- CarRMEN MELIS 
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tained unless the widest publicity in plans 
and aims prevails. 

From the very inception of the project 
to give Boston an opera house of her 
own, the people at large knew every step 
that had been contemplated, and the 
result is that even Bostonians who have 
not as yet set foot within the portals of 
the Boston Opera House are so intim- 
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ately acquainted with all that takes place 
within and in connection with it that 
they have a feeling of being part-owners 
and participants in the conduct of its 
affairs. 

What the Boston newspapers did 
towards this achievement is now a matter 
of history, but with the best of intentions 
on their part they could not have done it 
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without the aid of the publicity depart- 
ment of the Boston Opera Company that 
crystallized all that was of interest to the 
public, supplied the editors with the 
material, stood at the beck and call of 
anyone who wanted information, and 
worked day and night in the effort to 
bring the opera house and the public into 
the closest possible relation. 





Aside from all that, the publicity 
department served and serves as the 
ready reference department in everything 
appertaining to opera. Is a new produc- 
tion contemplated? Weeks before, the 
story of the opera, all the information 
about the music, the author’s ideas, the 
artists’ conceptions of their parts, the 
director’s plans, are condensed into 
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precise forms ready for the perusal of 
the men at the head of the musical 
departments of the newspapers. Is a 
new artist to appear? His or her bio- 
graphy with such glimpses of personality 
as would be of general interest is at the 
elbow of the editor long before the initial 
curtain rises. Are the directors con- 
templating a new move? No time is lost 
in making this known to the public 


together with all the reasons and ex- 
planations that could be demanded. Ina 
word, the press department is, as it is 
intended it should remain, a branch of 
the newspapers of the city, always will- 
ing to serve and frequently anticipating 
the requests. 

Nothing that could be of use to the 
newspapers at any time is overlooked in 
a department of this kind. Portraits, 














clippings, everything appertaining to the 
opera house and the opera company are 
to be found on the files of the press 
bureau, and all this is placed at the dis- 
posal of the newspapers whenever they 
think it necessary to acquaint the public 
with some phase of the opera house ac- 
tivity. 

The press department never rests. The 
heads of an enterprise expect this depart- 
ment to make the chief effort to win the 
public’s friendship, and the responsibility 
is much greater than it seems to be at the 
first glance. Quick judgment, an abun- 
dance of tact, and a “nose for news” are 
indispensable in men connected with such 
a publicity bureau, and these are only a 
part of their stock in trade, for the press 
agent who can not “write a story” in 
a variety of styles, that can not adapt 
himself to the demands of the different 
editors he comes in contact with, to put 
it briefly,one that is not a top notch news- 
paperman, by instinct if not by profes- 
sion, and in grand opera, one that is not 
a linguist, with five or six languages at 
the tips of his fingers, will vainly hope 
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for success in his chosen field. 

Perhaps in Boston conditions were 
somewhat exceptional owing to the ready 
recognition accorded by the newspapers 
to the Boston Opera House project from 
the moment it was first broached, and it 
is needless to reiterate that without such 
newspaper cooperation the press depart- 
ment’s activities would resemble the 
fruitfulness of Sahara. If Boston prides 
herself at present on the possession of a 
world famed opera house, next to the 
princely generosity of Eben D. Jordan 
and the genius and the indomitable will 
of Henry Russell, she owes her thanks 
to the men at the helm of the various 
newspapers who never wavered in their 
allegiance to the project, and who have 
again and again given proof that where 
the city’s welfare is concerned space 
plays but a small part. 

If the press department has been suc- 
cessful in promoting the interests of the’ 
Boston Opera House, its chief pride lies 
in the fact that it has succeeded in being 
of real service to the editors. 


AFTER You Hap DIED 


By FLORENCE KIPER 


Often when life about me flushes red 

When youth is strident with glad rioting, 

When love and light and laughter have their fling, 
Softly I muse “How fares it with the dead? 
Have they pale comfort in their narrow bed, 

Lie they too still to stir at call of Spring, 

Or do their spirits still rejoice in sting 

Of high endeavor urging heart and head?” 


But this I know, if action be the law, 

If the good warfare wages there as now, 

If strife and clamor be on battle-field, 

Then art thou there, a sword, a flame, a shield, 
A perfect knight, unsullied, without flaw, 


With high resolve still glowing on thy brow. 








‘THE CoMING YEAR OF THE BosTON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 
By ETHEL SYFORD 


HERE are so many reasons for pianist. His orchestral suite “Turandot” 
saying that the Boston Symphony is to be given. Mr. Josef Hoffmann, who 
Orchestra is the paramount has not appeared in Boston for some 
artistic, American achievement years, will also be heard; it is said that 

that the assertion needs no proof. The he has developed wonderfully, both tech- 
‘unique temper, as it were, of the whole  nically and temperamentally. Mr. Carlo 
‘situation becomes an instantaneous intui- Buonamici of Boston, will also appear as 
tion, even to the before uninitiated visitor. pianist with the Orchestra. The order of 
Its steady insistence as to artistic sand violinists will be represented by Francis 
ard, the atmosphere of its audiences and Macmillen and Mischa Elman, Mr. An- 
its performances makes for the most ex- ton Witek, and Mr. Noack, who played 
hilarating and stimulating of the experi- so admirably last winter. Mr. Schroeder 
ences which musical culture can afford. and Mr. Warnke will each appear as 
This bids fair to be a year of some cello soloist during the season. Melba’s 
especial advantages. Perhaps the most only appearance in Boston will be at a 
notable of these is the coming of Mr. pair of symphony concerts. 
Anton Witek as concert-meister. Mr. But it is not the “personal equation” 
Witek is a Czech and was born in 1872. which carries the preponderance of 
He studied in Prague under Bennewitz weight in the instance of a Boston Sym- 
and in 1894,—twenty-two years old—he phony concert, and it is with the utmost 
was made concert-meister of the Berlin interest that we scan the plan of cam- 
Philharmonic Orchestra. He has re- paign already advanced by Mr. Fiedler. 
mained in this position until the present He has most judiciously chosen classics 
season when he comes to America for that are old and established and classics 
the first time. It is likely that his will that are younger and romantic and also 
be a most forceful presence in the classics from which he must have shaken 
orchestra. This is the thirtieth season of several inches of dust because they are 
the Orchestra and it is, for the first time, so completely overlooked. Out of these 
to exceed one hundred players. Mr. latter Mr. Fiedler has chosen a composi- 
Fiedler has raised the number of bas- tion of Beethoven’s latter years,—a 
soons from four to five and instead of Fugue for «string orchestra,—also an 
three trombones there will be four. Also, Adagio and Fugue by Mozart. 
the return of Mr. Schroeder, cellist, will The list also includes a Suite and Two 
be a notable event. Both Mr. Schroeder Concertos from Bach, two Handel Con- 
and Mr. Warnke will appear as soloists. certos, a Haydn Symphony, two Sym- 
As regards soloists, there will be fifteen phonies by Mozart, including the “Jup- 
of them; six singers, two cellists, four iter,’ and the second, third, Pastoral, 
violinists, three pianists. The singers are seventh and the Choral Symphonies by 
Mme. Melba and Kirby-Lunn from Beethoven, as well as his “Leonore,” 
Covent Garden, Miss Farrar and Emmy “Coriolan,” and “Egmont” overtures; 
Destuin from the Metropolitan, Gilibert Mendelssohn’s Overture to “The Fair 
from the Manhattan, and Mme. Jomelli. Melusina” and his Italian Symphony; 
Busoni, who was heard last season in the Schubert’s Symphony in C major; Schu- 
Emperor Concerto, is to return this mann’s in D minor and in E flat, also the 
season,—this time as composer and Overture, Scherzo and Finale to “Man- 
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fred;” and the “Freischutz,” “Eury- 
anthe” and “Oberon” overtures of 
“Weber.” The list of more modern 
classics includes Berlioz’s “Carneval” and 
“King Lear” overtures and his “Harold 
Symphony” and fragments from his 
“Damnation of Faust” and the “Love 
Scene” and “Queen Mab” scherzo from 
his Romeo and Juliet music; Brahms will 


be represented by his “Academie” over-. 
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man,’ Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Oriental tale 
of an Arab hero, “Antar,” Tschai- 
kowsky’s symphonic ballad of “the 
Voyvode” and his Second Suite. 

Perhaps Liszt’s “Dante Symphony” 
will be awaited with curious interest be- 
cause it has not been heard here for 
twenty years. The work is dedicated to 
Richard Wagner, who considered it a 
masterful creation of great genius. He 
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ture, one of his Serenades and his first 
and third symphonies; Saint Saens 
“Dance Macabre,” “Omphale’s Wheel ;” 
Goldmark’s Sakuntala Overture; Ischai- 
kowsky’s “Pathetique” and “Manfred” 
symphonies, his Suite for Strings and his 
overture to “Romeo and Juliet ;” Wag 
ner’s Venusberg music in Tannhauser. 
the apotheosis of Siegfried in “Gotter- 
dammerung” and the “Good Friday 
Spell” in Parsifal, the Kaisermarsch ar:d 
the Siegfried Idyll; Cecar Franck’s 
romantic tone poem, “The Wild Hunis- 


prized it as one of the astonishing works 
of all music. Wagner considered that 
Liszt, in his Dante Symphony, had “out- 
Danted” Dante. He said “Dies ist die 
Seele des Danteschen Gedictes in reinster 
Verklarung.” The themes are original 
and dramatic and though the treatment is 
audacious, a religous enthusiasm glows 
throughout the work. This is the work 
of the Abbé Liszt. He has not con- 
structed a conventional symphony. He 
has disregarded the usual divisions and 
the usual contrasted movements and 
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periodic structure. The thematic and 
structural treatment are unorthodox. 
Liszt has kept in mind the poetic idea and 
expressed it sincerely in tone. This 
symphony is, therefore, not chaotic or 
formless merely because it does not ad- 
here to the dance form structure of the 
conventional symphony. In fact, the 
poetic concepts of the Divine Comedy 
would not wear the dance-form clothes of 
the regular symphonic structure with 
fitness. The motives are very impressive 
and strikingly characteristic and definite 
in conception. The work is in three 
divisions, Hell, Purgatory and Paradise. 
Perhaps the most impressive moment in 
the Symphonie is at the very beginning 
where the Brasses read out the inscrip- 
tion over the gates of Hell. Liszt refused 
to write a program for the work, but 
from the insistent recurrence and dram- 
atic manner in which the monotonous 
phrase “Lasciate ogni speranza voi 
ch’entrate” interrupts and comments 
upon the episodes of the poem, it is 
evident that Liszt interpreted Dante’s 
ethics to mean that the inhabitants of the 
Inferno were forever conscious of the 
hopelessness of their state. The An- 
dante amoroso which depicts the Fran- 
cesca da Rimini episode is certainly one 
of the attractive moments. This is in 
seven four measure, and for the most 
part, with muted strings. And _ this 
episode is suddenly interrupted by a solo 
horn whose muffled tones of eternal 
despair chant the “Lasciate,” etc. The 
principal theme of “Purgatory” begins in 
choral style and at its close gives place to 
a “Lamentoso” in fugal form, the instru- 
mentation and treatment of which are 
remarkable. At the climax of the fugue, 
the choral motive previously given is 
most impressively introduced but grad- 
ually fades away, now and then interrupt- 
ed by bits of mournful recitative, an un- 
seen chorus and a solo voice to which the 
chorus responds, intone the Magnificat. 
This portion is full of mediaeval Pal- 
estrina-like effects and the whole work 
ends in a victorious transport of joy. 
It is remarked that the “Inferno” is the 
most interesting portion. 
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Schopenhauer said that Dante con- 
structed a very respectable Hell because 
there was so much material for it in this 
our actual world but that he encoun- 
tered insuperable difficulties with heaven 
and its joys because this world contained 
absolutely no material for such a thing 

Henry Labouchere said, “Liszt's 
Dante music reminded him of the scenes 
of heaven and hell carved over the west- 
ern doors of Amiens Cathedral. Here 
the devils have a fine time of it frying 
the damned. But heaven is a poor and 
dull affair. Directly Liszt gets out of 
hell he ceases to be interesting.” At any 
rate, it is a powerful work. There is a 
solemnity and massiveness about this 
Dante Symphony which is bound to be 
profoundly impressive and the more so 
because it is so rarely given. 

Among the contemporary composers 
are “Don Quixote,” “Heldensleben” and 
“Tod und Verklarung” by Strauss; 
Reger’s “Variation and Fugue” and 
“Serenade,” Macdowell’s “Indian Suite,” 
Sgambati’s Symphony in D major and 
an orchestral Te Deum; Glazounow’s 
“Suite” and “Scenes de Ballet;” Rez- 
nicek’s overture to “Donna Diana” and 
Humperdinck’s “In a Moorish Café’; 
Debussy’s Nocturnes, Petite Suite, two 
of the “Images” for orchestra, both for 
the first time ; Strauss’s tone poem “fac- 
beth,” will also be heard for the first 
time, also D’Indy’s “Istar.” One of the 
most interesting works, also new to Bos- 
ton, will be Rachmaninoff’s E minor 
Symphony. After the almost reverential 
admiration and enthusiasm which this 
Russian deservedly evoked last year, any 
mention of him awakens interest, for he 
is as thoroughly sane as he is great. 
Another work of much interest will be 
Mahler’s great second symphony for 
orchestra, chorus and solo voices. It 
was recently given in Munich—“The 
new piece, quite a gigantic affair is said 
to represent the first serious attempt 
since Beethoven’s Choral Symphony to 
combine with a purely instrumental in- 
terpretation realistic vocal effects. A 
German musician who has examined the 
score, describes the work as a symphony 
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with a vocal obligato wherein human 
voices blend with the instruments in an 
altogether novel and harmonious fashion. 
The symphony consists of two parts, the 
first based on the hymn, “Veni Creator 
Spiritus,” composed by the Archbishop 
of Mayence, while the Finale is a setting 
of the closing scene of Goethe’s “Faust.” 
In the ranks of the choir, numbering 
eight hundred and fifty singers, will be 
found the three choral societies of 
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Vienna, Leipzig and Munich. There will 
be an immense orchestra of eighty-six 
strings, very full wood-wind, celesta, 
harmoniums, organ, mandolin, and many 
instruments of percussion.” 

Last year we heard a rendition of 
“Paris” by Delius and found it full of 
rich imagination. This winter we shall 
hear the variations on a negro folk song, 
“Appalachia,” with chorus, a “Dance 
Rhapsody” and two Rhapsodies, “Briggs 
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Fair”? and “In a Summer Garden.” 
Delius is spoken of as an Englishman 
but his parents were Germans. If one 
be judging him by his tastes and musical 
tendency it would be more fair to speak 
of him as a cosmopolitan. He is now 
about forty-eight years old. He studied 
with Jadassohn and Reinecke but is not 
at all enthusiastic over their assistance. 
He has many compositions of interest. 
Several of his operas are spoken of as 
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very dramatic, among them being 
“Romeo und Julie auf dem Dorfe.” He 
has also written a piano concerto for 
Busoni and a Danish set of songs with 
accompaniment for orchestra and also 
has made some settings for some poems 
of Nietzsche. He has been spoken of as 
having imbibed a good deal of the 
Debussy spirit, but it might be possible 
that nature endowed him with much the 
same kind of interpretation and that he 
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did not imbibe it. At any rate his operas 
follow no tradition but his own convic- 
tion and inspiration. His orchestration 
does show the same influences as those 
which moulded and dominate the modern 
French school. August Spanuth calls 
him a half brother of Charles Martin 
Loeffler. In answer to the assertion that 
he has traits in common with Puccini and 
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Debussy, a letter which Delius wrote to 
Mr. Spanuth may explain: “I am not 
the sort of man that would deny his 
musical parentage and therefore it will 
interest you to know that the first note I 
ever heard of Debussy was his opera, 
“Pelleas and Melisande,” given in the 
spring of 1902 in Paris. My work, 
“Romeo und Julie auf dem Dorfe,” was 
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then entirely finished and had been in 
Rome for three months in the hands of 
Schmitt, who did the piano score. I 
have never yet heard a note of Puccini’s 
music. The resemblance with Debussy 
can only come from us both being in- 
fluenced by Chopin, Wagner and a little 
by Grieg.” 

We are to hear, for a second time, the 
second Symphony of Sibelius and “Fin- 
landia” and, for the first time, “Karelia,” 
the incidental music to Strindberg’s fairy 
play, “Swan White,” and the tone poem 
of “The Swan of Tuonela.” Bantock, 
the Englishman, will be represented by 
three “dramatic dances”; Bossi’s “Inter- 
mezzi,” two rhapsodies by Enesco; the 
orchestral sketch, “Baba Jaga,” by 
Liadow of the neo-Russian cult; Had- 
ley, the American, in ““The Culprit Fay” ; 
Halm, a concerto for orchestra piano and 
organ; Mandl’s “Overture to a Gascon 
Comedy.” Nicodé, the Belgian com- 
poser, will be heard in two Scherzi from 
his orchestral and choral piece, “Gloria.” 
Noveni was heard in a set of variations 
several years ago and this time it will be 
in a Suite for orchestra; another called 
a “Finnish Suite,” by Palmgren. Scria- 
bine, the Russian, will be represented by 
an “Ecstatic Poem.” There is also a 
serenade of much charm by Leo Wiener. 

Mr. Fiedler also announces the tone 
poem after Maeterlinck’s “La Mort de 
Tintagiles,” by Charles Martin Loeffler. 
Aside from Debussy there is no one alive 
who is so sensitively appreciative through 
the processes of tone of the mystic 
subtleties of Maeterlinck. The drama, 
“La Mort de Tintagiles” is terrible and 
tragic but it is beautifully tragic, not 
baldly so, and Loeffler is acutely, sen- 
sitively attuned to this intensity. It 
would seem that he had assimilated the 
substance rather than translated the con- 
cept to tone. It is the strongest, most 
intense passion and the more so because 
it is crystallized. The work ends with 
a most enchanting and exquisite tender- 
ness which is a sort of after effect, as it 
were, of the spell he has already cast. 
Though it has no analogue in the drama 
it springs from Mr. Loeffler’s intuitive 
insistence upon unified and absolute and 
rhythmic beauty rather than upon 
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realism. His complete responsiveness to 
Maeterlinck,—mystic, symbolist and 
repressionist,—mark Mr. Loeffler as a 
unique tone poet. The only trouble is 
that, like Maeterlinck, his genius is so 
sensitively refined to the essence of 
things that the realist who demands the 
accidents of ordinary life for his intel- 
lectual manna has no point of tangency. 

Mr. Fiedler has chosen with discretion. 
The list is interesting and representative, 
—representative of the various schools 
and of orchestral history and of Mr. 
Fiedler’s taste for the graphic romantics. 
He brings every detail of Richard 
Strauss to the eye as well as to the ear. 
I have neglected to say that father 
Bruckner is not to be slighted and we 
shall hear the “Romantic Symphony” in 
its best light. 

This will make the third consecutive 
yearly performance of Beethoven’s ninth 
or choral and colossal symphony,—but 
it must be remembered that this is 
America and that opportunities for this 
work to be heard in this land of ours, at 
least in an at all competent way, are few. 

The list of moderns is very generous 
and includes the most of the newer talent 
of which we are all curious to know 
something. It will be noticed that Mac- 
dowell’s Indian Suite, Loeffler’s “La 
Mort de Tintagiles” and Hadley’s Rhap- 
sody represent the American constitu- 
ency. 

The orchestra will give one hundred 
and seventeen concerts in all and in ad- 
dition to the regular Symphony concerts 
it will give three concerts in connection 
with the Cecilia Society, one upon 
December first, one on February six- 
teenth and one on Good Friday, April 
fourteenth. At each of these concerts 
the entire orchestra and the entire Cecilia 
Society will appear and each perform- 
ance will be conducted by Mr. Fiedler. 
At the first concert, the work to be 
presented will be Bantock’s “Omar 
Khayam,” at the second concert the 
“Children’s Crusade by Pierne,” and on 
Good Friday, Bach’s “Passion According 
to Saint Matthew.” 

As will be noticed, the choice of 
soloists for the regular Symphony con- 
certs affords a list of artists every one of 














whom for various and many reasons, will 
attract compelling and enthusiastic in- 
terest. As usual they are all artists of 
established international reputation and 
in several instances are chosen from the 
choirs of the orchestra itself and in the 
case of Mr. Buonamici, of established 
local recognition. The coming of Mr. 
Witek, the return of Mr. Schroeder, the 
increasing loyalty and admiration of 
Symphony audiences for Mr. Fiedler’s 
ability, the increased size of the band of 
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musicians, the presentation of works 
which will without doubt excite the ut- 
most interest and many other reasons 
warrant the assertion that this will be a 
year of exceptional and enthusiastic con- 
cern to the scholarly musician, the 
amateur or the music lover,—it matters 
not which, for in the presence of refined 
and authoritative and artistic musical 
production real enjoyment is bound to be 
in store, even for the uninitiated. 


WHITHER 


By CLARENCE H. URNER 


Ah, who may tell me where 
The music floated to its death? 
Can it have perished as the breath 
That woke the mute reed from despair? 
Will it forever more forbear 
To rouse the slumbering air? 


And tell me whither went 
The fragrance of the flowering spray 
Dropped lifeless in the garden way? 
When will the gale come back to scent 
The bloomless plant where time is spent 
In dreams of discontent ? 


When loosed from Slumber’s hold, 
In what far clime do dreams abide, 
And where do fleeing rainbows hide? 
Can they return in selfsame mold, 
And dew, dissolved, once more enfold 

A Heaven of blue and gold? 


And when the prophet’s gift, 
From steadfast gazing, yields to sleep, 
And visions from their mooring sweep, 
O’er what strange ocean do they drift 
Where sunlight gleams, or shadows shift 
And vapors never lift? 


Ah me, not perished quite 
The music stilled, the fragrance shed, 
The vanished dream, the rainbow fled: 
Their spirits haunt the day and night, 
And fill the poet’s soul with light 


Past reach of outer sight. 
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By ALICE M. HEAVEN 


T was the hour of vespers in the 

little village of Prato, Tuscany. The 

harsh bell was clanging from the 

Campanile in the piazza where rises 
the great Duomo. A group of toothless 
hags, wrapped in shawls, an assortment 
of old men, some on crutches, some blind, 
some palsied, knelt on the stone pave- 
ment near the lamp-lit altar. Four or 
five ragged children crept toward the 
shining light gleaming from the silver 
statuette of the Virgin which glittered 
amid the soft glow of flickering waxen 
candles. The cathedral was cold and 
dark, save where here and there before 
a chapel or a shrine, a lamp burned. 
Little Angelo, and his foster brother 
Carlos, were in attendance today at the 
altar, upon Padre Christofera, who 
mumbled the service between the pauses 
made by the whining organ up in the loft. 
The two acolytes, robed in crimson, with 
their torn chausables of priceless lace, 
bobbed their courtesies mechanically, be- 
fore the altar. Angelo had long ago con- 
fided to Carlos that he did not believe 
the Holy Madonna cared for him. After 
all why should she? Was he not a com- 
parative stranger in Prato? Had he not 
come from the great Hospital of the In- 
nocents in Florence, brought to Prato by 
the good old Padre Christofero and 
iodgeu in the home of Carlos’ father and 
mother? Now that he was old enough 
to be helpful, he lived with the priest in 
the room behind the sacristy, and pol- 
ished the silver sconces, swept and dust- 
ed the cathedral, and showed the visitors 
the wonders enshrined there; the peeling 
frescoes, the great vellum-bound music 
books, and above all the miracle-working 
“Cintola,” or girdle of the Holy Virgin 
herself, one of the most famous relics in 
all Italy. Angelo loved the cathedral, 


every nook and corner, every bit of carv- 
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ing—every inch of it, but his prayers 
were no longer dedicated to “La Virgen 
de la Cintola.” The time had been when 
he had spent many of the soldi given him 
by the rich American and English visit- 
ors, to burn candles before her shrine 
but she had never answered his prayers, 
she had never revealed to him the where- 
abouts of his father and mother, or 
shown him where he might find the only 
toy that he had ever possessed, his be- 
loved wooden donkey, Pasto, which had 
been stolen from the altar in the chapel 
of Saint Stephen where Antonio had 
carelessly left it one day. No, the lonely 
child had not found the Virgin of the 
Girdle responsive; probably she was 
much too busy to attend to the petitions 
of a little foundling, but long ago, three 
years ago now, Antonio had made a great 
discovery, and since then all his sceptical 
thoughts had been routed. 

One by one the beggars and market 
women, the toddling bambinos, and 
ragazzos, the soldier with the wooden leg, 
old Marco, the potter, and Mercedes, the 
straw plaiter, passed out into the square. 
Antonio and Carlos scrambled up on the 
altar and extinguished the two tall white 
candles, threw a dirty cloth over the 
silver statuette, and fastened the doors 
of the beautifully wrought iron screen 
before the altar. Their chores done, An- 
tonio was left alone in the great, cold, 
bare cathedral where now but three lights 
burned. The child, however, knew ex- 
actly where to go. Holding up his long, 
crimson skirts, he groped his way along 
by the row of cane-bottomed chairs in 
the side aisle, past the deserted chapels, 
to a niche in the wall close to one of the 
side entrances. It was a door rarely 
used except upon a great festa, such as 
that of the Corpus Christi, when the 
carved panels were thrown back to allow 

















the peasants with their lighted candles to 
enter in the procession. In the niche was 
a statue. Long, long ago, a piece of the 
cornice from the organ loft above had 
fallen, and had taken with it the saintly 
nose, lips, and cheeks of the figure, had 
broken off the outstretched hand, and 
had amputated one of the large toes pro- 
truding from the sandalled foot. There 
was no one in Prato who knew the name 
of this mutilated saint. His history had 
been forgotten, his symbol evidently had 
been held in his lost hand, but whether 
it had been the palm of martyrdom, the 
pen of erudition, or the scroll of revela- 
tion, none could say. Alone, neglected, 
spurned, stood the poor saint in his dark 
niche by the barred door, until the day 
that the foundling Antonio, grieved by 
the neglect of the great Virgin in her 
glittering shrine, had discovered him and 
claimed him as his own. What could be 
more appropriate? For this saint, name- 
less, poor, despised and neglected surely 
could understand the heart-aches of a 
companion in misfortune, the saint 
without a crown or symbol, the saint 
who, like the little Antonio himself, was 
forgotten by the world. 

There was never a day in the year that 
the shrine was left without a votive 
offering. In August, a garland of pop- 
pies made a bright bit of color against 
the grey stone. In October, a cross of 
wheat or a bough of ripe olives lay upon 
the pedestal, but in winter most often a 
candle gleamed there, set in a straw 
Chiante flask which Antonio had ingeni- 
ously secured with a string to the ankle 
of the saint. No one guessed the boy’s 
secret love, for he crept to the shrine 
only when the cathedral was deserted. 

Padre Christofero allowed Antonio a 
small allowance from his earnings every 
week. The boy was scrupulously honest, 
for it would have been very easy for him 
to have kept back some of the money 
which the tourists gave him. In the 
spring season when visitors came every 
day in the little steam tram from Flor- 
ence to visit the old city, once adorned 
by Pisano and Donatello, he earned as 
much as five and six francs a day. An- 
tonio had plenty of use for his money, 
although he was fed and clothed by the 
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Padre. He spent every cent that he 
could scrape together upon his music, for 
it was his ambition to become an organist, 
and perhaps some day he would be able 
to play sublime masses for the repose of 
souls, as he had heard them played in the 
church of the Annunciate in Florence 
now two Easters ago, when he had gone 
thither with old Giovanni, who had to be 
guided through the crowded streets. Yet, 
Antonio did not neglect his saint, and 
to-day he hurried forward full of ex- 
citement, for in his hand he held a won- 
derful candle which he had commis- 
sioned his friend Lorenzetto, the silver- 
smith, to buy him in Rome, a candle 
which had cost him two lire. 

“Ah, amico mio!” exclaimed Antonio, 
as he scratched a match on the stone 
ledge, “Buon Giorno. See, what I have 
brought thee—a new candle, Signor, a 
candle from the great city of Rome, 
where His Holiness lives. Securamente! 
Thou canst not see it poverino, therefore 
I will describe it. It is long, amico, let 
me see, three times as long as my middle 
finger, and rather thin, but listen, amico. 
All the way up the stem are roses in pink 
and yellow wax, with tiny green leaves, 
Signor, roses but no thorns. It burns 
delightfully, and smells most sweet. 
Now I will say an Ave, but first let me 
remind thee again, oh, powerful saint, 
that thou hast not attended to the little 
matter of which I spoke last week. Has 
thou perhaps forgotten, that it is neces- 
sary for me to obtain the consent of 
Padre Christofero before I can spend 
two hours every morning at the organ? 
Only a miracle can induce old Mercedes 
to pump the air for me. I might suggest 
that there are many idle children in 
paradise, or perhaps in purgatory, who 
could assist her. The pictures in Flor- 
ence showed many such, but pardon me, 
Signor, for my great impatience. It is 
not for my self alone that I wish to be- 
come a great musician, but that in that 
way I may earn money, so that some day 
I shall be able to take thee from this 
dirty niche, and restore to thee, all that 
thou hast lost, the sight of thine eyes, 
the use of thy hand, and the worship of 
the people. I know that it can be done, 
for in Florence, many artists live by per- 
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forming miracles upon the ancient saints. 

The candle-light flickered over the still 
figure. Grotesque indeed it appeared in 
the dim niche, an almost shapeless mass 
of stone, and yet in that outline, there 
lurked still the mystery of a great artist’s 
ideal. The child pressed his little cheek 
against the cold robe, and caressed with 
his warm glance the beautiful candle. 
In his heart surged a great love, un- 
tamed and fierce which, restless as the 
ocean, beat forever against this rock. 

Looking back upon that cold Autumnal 
evening, it seemed to Antonio that it was 
the dividing line between two distinct 
lives, for the following day who should 
surprise Padre Christofero but his idol- 
ized nephew, Francesco Bimbi, who five 
years ago, had run away to America. He 
had been a merry, rosy-cheeked, curly- 
haired lad, always darting in and out of 
the old sacristy like one of the swallows 
who build their nests beneath Donatello’s 
wonderful pulpit, adorned with singing 
children placed high on the facade of the 
Duomo. Since his departure, two letters 
had been received from him, one stating 
that he was in New York, employed in a 
fruit store; the second, that he was near 
Boston, and had taken a wife—a wife 
at twenty years of age. 

The truant’s mother, a widow, still 
lived in Prato, a straw-plaiter. At any 
hour of the day, one could see her stand- 
ing in the doorway of her dark little hut, 
with the roll of yellow straw tucked un- 
der her arm, and her fingers moving 
mechanically between the intricate 
strands. Mona Teresa was thrifty and 
prosperous, but she constantly mourned 
her son. It was on the day after An- 
tonio’s long intercession in the cathedral, 
that as Mona Teresa was standing at 
the fountain awaiting her turn to fill her 
copper pitcher, a tall young man had 
touched her on the elbow, asking in 
English, “May I have a drink of water, 
Mamma?” Mona Teresa turned to see 
her son, six feet, broad-shouldered, 
merry-eyed, with the same roguish smile 
that he had had when as a small boy he 
had chased the pigeons in the square. 

The mother and son rushed over to the 
sacristy to acquaint Padre Christofero 
of the return of the Prodigal. Then 


there was a feast of many good things 
which Francesco paid for in bright 
American gold, and during the long 
afternoon the group, including, of course, 
the spell-bound Antonio, sat about the 
hot fire of rosemary in the room behind 
the sacristy, and the wanderer told a 
marvellous tale to his audience of three, 
while Mona Teresa plaited furiously, 
her lips pressed together. 

It seemed that the son, so long neg- 
lectful, wished now to make some 
amends, and take his mother to America, 
to the cottage by the sea; but no, Mona 
Teresa was inflexible. She would never 
live with a daughter-in-law, nor in a 
country where she could not say her 
prayers to the Virgin of the Cintola, nor 
where there was no such common neces- 
sity as Chianti, or red wine. All the 
eloquent pleadings of Francesco were in 
vain. 

But Padre Christofero was not so 
obstinate. He listened intently to his 
nephew’s tale. For some time past, the 
mind of the old priest had been greatly 
perplexed as to the future of Antonio. 
He could not swallow his pride so far as 
to send the boy to the village school or- 
ganized by his enemies, the Liberals, who 
had closed the great monastery, and set 
the poor brothers adrift in the world, the 
Liberals who had _ humiliated and 
scourged the Church, which Padre 
Christofero loved far better than his life, 
and moreover, what future was there 
now in Italy for a son of the Church? 
He put many keen questions to Fran- 
cesco. Yes, the young man assured him 
that there was every religious advantage 
in America, the missionaries had evident- 
ly reaped a great harvest of souls, for 
churches rose everywhere, some with 
pointed spires, some with noble columns, 
some were of brick, some of marble, and 
some only of wood, but what did that 
matter to the one true God? and as for 
schools! there in the village of Granite 
Cove was a splendid school which pre- 
pared both boys and girls to enter the 
great universities in Boston ; a school en- 
tirely free to the public. 

Antonio was dazed when Padre Chris- 


.tofero put the proposition before him. 


Go to America, leave the Padre and the 
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cathedral, leave his playmate, Carlos, and 
old Giovanni, leave his dear saint alone in 
his niche? Yet, there is in the heart of 
the young, a leaping flame, and suddenly, 
Antonio yearned to go forth to the great 
land across the sea, where Francesco de- 
clared there were no beggars, no blind, 
nor lame, and where there was gold and 
food for everyone. 

It was a sad hour for Antonio which 
he spent on the afternoon before his de- 
parture for Naples and for America. He 
knelt long before his adopted saint, while 
hot tears fell one by one upon the cold 
grey stone. “Thou hast given me an 
answer to my prayer, amico,” he sobbed, 
‘and I should indeed be ungrateful if I 
refused thy bounty. Thou hast provided 
the passage, the raiment, the companion 
even, for my voyage to America, and 
such a miracle assures me of thy great 
love for me, unworthy as I am, amico. 
One thought fills me with deep sadness. 
When I am gone who will minister to 
thee? Thy niche will be unadorned with 
flowers, no candle will flicker upward. 
Thou will be alone—alone—yet dear 
saint, never, never will I forget thee. 
Listen attentively now, dear amico. I 
go to a small village by the Atlantic, near 
the great town of Boston—many ships 
go there. The name of the village is 
Granite Cove, see, here, have I written 
down the name and that of Francesco. 
I will place them here in this crack so 
that there will be no chance of any mis- 
take—for dear saint, Padre Christofero 
tells me solemnly that the saints can 
easily go to America if they will—that 
many have already found their way there. 
Think me not presumptuous, but there is 
no one here in all Prato, signor, who 
loves thee as I do, no one, no one.” Sud- 
denly the child clasped the feet of the 
statue and broke into a passion of tears. 
“Promise, promise,” he murmured again 
and again, “that thou wilt come to me, 
amico ?” 

And now a new life began for An- 
tonio. .-The wonderful sea voyage over, 
he arrived in the city of Boston, the im- 
mensity-of which bewildered the village 
boy. It was a city far, far larger than 
Florence, and yet there was no great 
cathedral there, while the campanile in 
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the public square was but an imitation! 
The boy was shocked, and disturbed, by 
this evidence of paganism. After wan- 
dering about the city for a few hours, he 
and the lively Francesco were borne 
away by train to Granite Cove. The 
child found an exquisitely clean New 
England village, where every street led 
to the rocks by the great, green sea. Oh, 
that sea! Could anything be more won- 
derful, more fascinating, and at times 
more terrible? 

Antonio developed a passion for the 
sea. It was that alone, he learned, which 
divided him from Italy, from Prato, and 
the shrine in the great cathedral, where 
alone now, and neglected, his only friend 
waited for his return. In the heart of 
the little child, lay latent a passion for 
comforting, for sustaining, and it was not 
the loss of a counseller that he mourned 
so much as the agonizing certainty that 
his saint was suffering in loneliness and 
isolation. He would creep to the edge of 
the cliffs and gaze with yearning over the 
tossing waters, whispering softly, “Pa- 
tience, amico, patience, I will soon re- 
turn!” 

What a consolation it was to the im- 
aginative child when he made friends 
with the old keeper of the lighthouse, 
and was allowed to climb the steps of the 
tower where the great revolving lamp 
burned, casting its searching ray athwart 
the cruel reefs, a guide to the vessels that 
sought the shelter of the harbour town. 
“Some day, perhaps,” argued Antonio, 
“my friend will see this light, and he will 
understand.” 

Antonio thought that he had never 
seen anything more delightful than the 
house in which Francesco and his pretty 
wife, Martha, lived. There were soft, 
bright carpets everywhere, and bright 
lamps; the heat came into every room 
through a grating in the wall, so that 
even in winter when the snow was piled 
upon the porch, the interior of the house 
was like summer. And the store too, 
was splendid, situated on the Main street 
facing the Common, where everything 
happened. It was stocked with choice 
foreign fruit, but there were many other 
commodities sold there as well; jars of 
glistening canned fruit, fine groceries and 
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candies, and in summer, Antonio learned, 
the marble fountain overflowed with a 
delicious beverage known as “soda 
water.” 

The child was entered at once at the 
big public school, where at first all was a 
babel of sounds, but he was quick and 
attentive, and the strange English words 
soon percolated through his brain. At 
the end of the first term, he was able to 
take his place among boys very little 
younger than himself, for by nature he 
was far above the average intellect. 

Then of course there was his religious 
life, which once had been his one absorb- 
ing interest. Antonio attended the ser- 
vices of the church with a devotion which 
excited the ridicule of his more unemo- 
tional companions. To be sure the build- 
ing itself did not please the boy’s artistic 
sense. It was frame, with a painted 
spire surmounted by a golden ball, the 
pride of the village. The windows of 
plain glass looked into an old graveyard 
where the monuments were of granite 
cut from the rocks by the sea. There 
were no pictures, no carved stalls, no 
lighted candles to be seen within the 
church. A great stove shed a ruddy 
glow of light upon the glistening pews of 
painted pine, upon the crimson carpet 
and the two high-backed chairs in the 
chancel. Antonio had no idea that he 
was now a member of the Methodist 
Episcopal church of America, for the boy 
had never heard of the many roads lead- 
ing toward Truth. To the child, no 
glimmer of suspicion darkened his mind 
as he sat Sunday after Sunday with 
Martha in the big pew, and after count- 
ing the buttons on the back of the white 
shirtwaists so tantalizingly exposed to 
view along the rows of pews, and specu- 
lating as to the reason that the minister 
cleared his throat so often, his mind wan- 
dered far away to Prato with his beloved 
saint. 

But as time went on Antonio’s mind 
was puzzled. These Americans seemed 


to be so indifferent to his friends, the 
Saints, that mysterious company, who in 
reality formed his most intimate kin and 
acquaintance. And as for a native saint, 
such a thing evidently had never been 
heard of! 
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Antonio’s most prized friend in Granite 
Cove was a certain boy called Barthol- 
omew, an American. The boy’s progeni- 
tors had lived in New England since the 
days of the witchcraft delusion in Salem 
for it was then that with many others, 
they had fled the crazed community of 
the Salem township, and had taken ref- 
uge in the caves upon the commons, 
dug beneath the boulders by the terrified 
refugees. Later, the family had settled 
at Granite Cove, and had for generations, 
lived in a picturesque, gabled house, fac- 
ing one of the quarries. Perhaps An- 
tonio had been drawn to the quaint, reti- 
cent Bartholomew because of the strong 
contrast between the natures of the two 
boys. Bartholomew was independent 
and pugnacious, extremely practical and 
clever and was bent upon the earning of 
money. He too, had an ambition. It was 
to become a cod fisher, and sail out with 
the white-winged fleet northward, court- 
ing death, to return with the gleaming 
nets weighted with silver-scaled fish. 

One day in March, the two boys went 
out on the downs to seek for some sign 
of Spring. The wind was sweet and 
fresh, and the snow lay in patches in the 
crannies of the granite boulders, but in 
the low, swampy ground were quantities 
of blue hyacinths, and these, the children 
gathered with delight. 

It was upon this occasion that Antonio 
broached the subject of American saint- 
hood. 

“T don’t know what you mean,” retort- 
ed the freckle-faced Yankee. “Saints! 
You say there are hundreds in Italy. 
How do they live mostly, by fishing?” 

“Well,” replied Antonio thoughtfully, 
“the first saints were fishermen, but the 
saints don’t have‘to think about earning 
a living—they help people.” 

“What kind of help?” asked Barthol- 
omew sceptically. 

“Why all kinds. You pray to them, 
and bring them flowers and burn candles 
before them. In Italy the saints live in 
the cathedrals, and outside they are all 
stone or marble, like statues.” 

Bartholomew looked frankly puzzled, 
and then a sudden idea struck him. “Oh, 
certain! We have saints here in New 
England, only they live out on the Com- 























Our saints 


mon—it’s healthier I guess. 
always fight for the country before they 
die, and then they have statues put up to 
them—why certainly.” 

“No, no,” persisted Antonio. 


“That’s 
not what I mean at all. These are differ- 
ent. In Italy, we have statues of Gari- 
baldi in every town, but Padre Christo- 
fero says he was a wicked man, and 
loved power. Saints live just for others, 
they are always doing wonderful things 
that no ordinary man could possibly do 
for himself—” 


“Gee, I know!” exclaimed Barthol- 


omew. “Why didn’t you say it the first 
time? You’re talking about congress- 
men.” 


Antonio looked intensely interested. 

Congressmen,” continued Barthol- 
omew, “do a lot for folks—that’s why we 
‘lect them. My father, you know, is on 
the town council. I heard him tell my 
mother that Lawyer Steele was elected 
to Washington last fall ’cause he prom- 
ised to present a bill before Congress 
asking for the new pier. You see, the 
granite cutters were all out of work—” 

“Perhaps you are right,” returned the 
courteous Antonio. “But in Italy, before 
you can be a saint you must be dead hun- 
dreds of years.” 

“Gee!” retorted Bartholomew. “Our 
country isn’t as ramshackle and rickety 
as yours. Everything is brand new and 
up to date here. You must be talking 
about ghosts, and mother says it’s wicked 
to believe in them.” 

Antonio walked home in the violet 
twilight. Never before had he felt so 
homesick. Suppose his dear saint should 
come to America! Where could he find 
a refuge? The boy felt dimly that there 
was no soil here for the precious root 
torn from Italy to thrive in. 

Summer came to the North Shore. 
The bleak winds gave place to the fra- 
grant, salt-spiced breezes which rustled 
the swaying branches of the stately elm 
trees bordering the roadways. In every 
garden bloomed the clustering rambier 
roses of crimson and pink, tall holly- 
hocks nodded over the hedges, crimson 
poppies glowed by the stone walls, and 
the joyous notes of the song sparrow 
rose from the pungent wild bay which 
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crowned the boulders scattered over the 
rolling downs by the sea. 

Antonio was more contented, and his 
days passed swiftly. He spent hours 
rowing through the coves gathering sea- 
weed, and setting his lobster pot, which 
he owned in partnership with Barthol- 
omew. There was a great demand for 
all sea food at the big hotels along the 
coast, and Antonio was tasting the in- 
toxicating experience of independence 
now, for he was beginning to earn 
enough for his own support. Money was 
plentiful at Granite Cove during the sum- 
mer season, and came to the boy through 
many channels. Sometimes he _ hired 
himself out to the owner of the Sweet 
Pea farm, and would carry baskets of 
the many-hued blossoms to the piazzas 
of the hotels, where the gayly dressed 
visitors flitted by, intent upon wresting 
from the fleeting summer all the health 
compatible with a merry vacation. Some- 
times he was a caddy, and earned a good- 
ly sum by carrying the bag of clubs for 
some golf enthusiast along the course 
bordering the sea. At this rate, it seemed 
to Antonio that he would soon be a mil- 
lionaire and would be able to realize his 
dream of returning to Italy to spend the 
rest of his life in the joy of music, and 
in the care of his saint. 

Shortly after Antonio’s introduction 
to Granite Cove, one of the townspeople 
died, a rich widow who had returned to 
the village by the sea to spend her declin- 
ing years. There was no one in Granite 
Cove who did not mourn the death of 
Madam Laurence, for there was scarcely 
a soul there who had not in some way 
felt the influence of her noble nature. It 
was she who had lifted the crushing debt 
from the little church which Martha and 
Antonio attended, who had collected 
funds for the public library, and had 
equipped the gymnasium of the “Young 
Men’s Christian Association.” It was 
Madam Laurence who had warmly 
espoused the cause of the strikers in the 
Granite Quarry, and had maintained 


many of the families of the Italian and 
Welsh cutters during that long siege. It 
was she who had sent the little son of 
Timothy Blake, the sail maker, to Balti- 
more, where he had been cured of his 
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lameness. Antonio heard upon all sides 
tales of the generosity of Madam 
Laurence. “Surely,” he said to himself, 
“here is doubtless one who will in time 
become the patron saint of Granite 
Cove,” and his heart was greatly cheered, 
although he decided to keep the suspicion 
from the sceptical Bartholomew. 

When the contents of Madam Lau- 
rence’s will was made known to the town, 
there was great excitement, and much 
amazement. To the Life Saving Station 
there was left a generous endowment, 
but the rest of the money bequeathed to 
the village was in the cause of art. A 
statue of Abraham Lincoln was to be 
erected upon the Common where, as the 
will read, “every child could look upon 
the face of one whose work and life were 
sacrificed to the highest in American 
nationality.” 

Antonio heard al! the gossip of Granite 
Cove concerning this bequest which was 
looked upon by many as eccentric, and 
by some as actually extravagant. He had 
many sources from which to gather it: 
from the docks where the fishing 
schooners were moored ; down at the ship 
building yard where the graceful racing 
yacht, the Viking III., was being modeled 
day by day to lift the cup in the Marble- 
head races ; down at the old forge where 
the patient horses stood to be shod by 
cross old Peter. On all sides, the at- 
tentive boy collected scraps of informa- 
tion upon a subject which had all the 
charm of novelty to him, and his active, 
tireless mind like a mosaic worker picked 
up a fragment here and there, until at 
last the boy had before him a wondrous 
pattern, the pattern of the greatest life of 
which he had ever conceived, that of the 
Emancipator. 

There was everything in the history of 
the martyr president to attract the boy. 
Lincoln too, had spent a childhood of ob- 
scurity and poverty, yet as a resistless 
flame, that heroic spirit had fought up- 
ward toward the altar of Truth, where 
sacrifice and surrender, faith and labor, 
are the immortal pillars. In the heart of 
the sensitive Italian child a great ardor 
burned to emulate that life. To Antonio, 
the dramatic incidents of that career 
seemed miraculous. Could it be possible 
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that a ragged peasant could master the 
rudiments of law, and at last be chosen 
by his country to guide the fiery chariot 
of war to victory? This was more tre- 
mendous than the history of the great 
Saint Catherine’s leading the Pope back 
to the deserted Roman See. The heart 
of the child swelled as the buds swell in 
the showers of April, and tears, the first 
tears of a deathless patriotism rained 
down his cheeks. Antonio had at last 
found a king to serve. 

Antonio’s voice was greatly appre- 
ciated in the school, and he was among 
the company of children trained to sing 
the national anthem which was to form 
part of the exercises upon the day of the 
unveiling of the statue, which, so rumor 
reported, had been sculptured in the 
atelier of a celebrated Florentine sculp- 
tor. Antonio felt a great pride in this 
fact, and answered many questions as 
modestly as he could concerning the City 
of Lilies, which it was known he had 
visited. 

The national birthday was the one 
selected for the great event. The ar- 
rangements were carried out with char- 
acteristic New England frugality, and 
Antonio was amazed to find that no gar- 
lands were to wreathe the streets, no 
balconies were to be erected for the dis- 
play of embroidered draperies. Instead 
a hideous stand draped with rain-washed 
bunting disfigured the Common, and 
upon the day of the unveiling, the out- 
skirts of the square were thronged with 
wagons from which roasted peanuts, pop- 
corn and gingerbread were peddled. 

However, the summer day itself was 
lavish in its decoration. Never had the 
sparkling sea appeared so blue, never the 
flashing sails so radiant. The white 
roads, bordered with their beautiful gar- 
dens, reminded the child of his beloved 
Italy. Flags fluttered everywhere; bril- 
liant blots of color against the cloudless 
sky. The white dresses of the village 
children and the gay toilettes of the sum- 
mer visitors mitigated the ugliness of the 
stands when at last the great concourse 
of people was assembled; and Antonio, 
wild with excitement and emotion, rose as 
the music broke into the national anthem, 
and the black-coated dignitary chosen for 
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the office, lifted the cord attached to the 
white drapery, veiling the mysterious 
statue, 

What would be the face of the great 
Lincoln? wondered Antonio, for strange 
as it may seem, he had as yet seen no 
picture of the President. He hardly 
knew what to expect, a Caesar or some 
such figure as that of the brown-robed 
Saint Francis, lean and emaciated, clasp- 
ing a crucifix. Would he wear an im- 
perial toga, or the dress of today? At 
last the marble stood exposed and the 
air was rent with cheers. 

The statue had been restored, the lofty, 
sorrow-seamed brow crowned a face that 
had the beauty of thought, of conquest. 
The child saw with a throb of delirious 
joy, that the strong right hand now held 
a scroll, the scroll of the Emancipation 
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restoration, the statue had that subtle 
likeness to his friend, which is so impos- 
sible to define. There was the same 
length of limb, the identical backward 
fling to the heavy head. 

Suddenly a light broke upon the mind 
of the astounded child. This was indeed 
his saint, and yet the saint of America. 
He understood all now. What more in 
accord with the life of the great Lincoln, 
than that he should for a moment of 
eternity choose effacement, obscurity and 
neglect in the great cathedral across the 
sea, if by so doing he should win a son 
for America? 

The waves of acclaim surged about 
Antonio as he stood in the bright sun- 
shine, and in his heart was.a great joy, 
as he whispered, “Amico, I know your 





name! My prayer is answered. You are 


Proclamation, and yet, with all the Saint Lincoln!” 





THE WoNDERING WHERE 


By W. LIVINGSTON LARNED 


Where are the dear little boys and girls 
Built of the fibre of long ago? 
Where are the children we used to know 
Glowing of cheeks, with their flowing curls 
Here, in our clime, we can trace the day 
When, ’twas no dream, for to see them so 
Built of the fibre of long ago 
Sun-bonnet heads, as they went to play. 


Where is the quiet of woodland dells, 
Wonderful, fragrant and steeped in rose? 
Mayhap, you'll find it, but nobody knows, 

Deep in the heart, when the true heart tells 
Some of it lives, and it’s sweet to say 

Far, where the fir, and pine-breath blows 

Wonderful, fragrant, and steeped in rose, 
Rearing anew with each sun-kissed day. 


Where may the quaint old paths be found 
Bordered by hedge and the long-lost blooms? 
Where are the dreams and the faint perfumes, 

Look all ye here, to our God-fed ground 
Dear Old New England has kept her charms 

Woven, their charm from the kindred looms 

Bordered by hedge and the long lost blooms, 
Wrapped to the heart, by the Father’s arms. 








**'THE SPECIAL PLEA OF A SOUTHENER”’ 


By ESTHER HARLAN 


ITH the majority of Southern- 

\\ / ers whose political or literary 

prominence gives their as- 

sumption to speak with 
authority on the “negro problem” sem- 
blance of credence, the vindication and 
protection of Southern womanhood 
forms the basic argument and most 
potent appeal. For this reason the at- 
titude of a Southern woman may be of 
interest and her opinion of possible ser- 
vice. 

The writer is the daughter of a Con- 
federate officer and the descendant of 
many generations of slave-holders. She 
has lived on both sides of “the Line,” and 
on both has come into practical contact, 
not only with broad-minded, public- 
spirited white and black men and women, 
but also with the rank and file. Her 
childhood (passed in an atmosphere so 
embittered that the name of a much loved 
relative who, in training at West Point 
in ’61, enlisted in the Northern army, was 
forbidden reference throughout the 
family), was also familiar with the petty 
personal indignities and injustice of the 
reconstruction régime. This childhood 
was followed by quieter years of untram- 
meled reading and thinking and, later, 
a period of inevitable decision and action 
regarding various factors of the “prob- 
lem.” 

The result of all this is a willingness to 
look facts and their reasonable deduc- 
tions fairly in the face. The writer feels, 
indeed, that the obligation to do this and 
to scorn quibbles, half-truths, prejudice 
and unreasoned impulse, is a legacy not 
lightly to be ignored. To do less would 
be unworthy of her traditions, for it is 
as a Southern woman that she speaks. 

To reach any basis for sane action, the 
requirements of truth and justice, both 
as to ultimate aim and method of en- 
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deavor, must be held paramount. At all 
points, discrimination must be made 
between fact and feeling; between ac- 
tualities and all sentiment, fear or desire 
in regard to these. 

It may be protested that all this is too 
obvious to require so much as mention. 
The fact remains that the major part of 
race pressure to-day is due to an utter 
disregard, in practical matters, of just 
these truisms. That such discrimination 
is flagrantly lacking in the mass of dis- 
tinctively Southern estimates and oratory 
(due, chiefly, to the inevitable lack of 
perspective) can not be denied. And this 
alone has done much and not unjustly, to 
discredit in Northern eyes, Southern 
honesty of purpose and actual capability 
to deal with the subject single-handed. 

The same fault has characterized the 
bulk of Northern utterance and action, 
aggravated by the sometimes sentimental, 
sometimes venal disinclination to acquire 
accurate information. The writer’s ex- 
perience is that this attitude on the part 
of Northerners has, more than any other 
one thing, not only retarded unanimity 
and effectiveness of effort but, by the 
circulation of half-truths and action 
based upon these, has directly and 
greatly increased that race hatred which, 
presumably, it sought to diminish. 

The fundamental facts before us today 
are: ten millions of negroes; seventy 
millions of white or at least non-negro 
persons ; and between them an increasing 
antagonism, not only seven times more 
extensive in the latter case, but incal- 
culably deeper and more bitter—a matter 
largely economic, partly temperamental, 
somewhat, also, in the South, in the 
nature of “that hate which is impotent 
fear.” 

1. The economic element, in so far as 
it differentiates from the racial,is thereby 
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eliminated from consideration here and 
takes its place merely as one of the 
factors in the overshadowing problem 
now ripening for our solution, irrespec- 
tive of cellular pigmentation, status or 
stigma of antecedent conditions. 

2. Temperamentally,the present feel- 
ing between black and white is recogniz- 
ably a remnant of our common heritage 
of savagery, the instinct of tribal 
separateness in tribal infancy as a neces- 
sity of self-preservation, augmented by 
a callousness born of centuries of merely 
commercial relations—generations of as- 
sociation as owner and chattel only. 

3. In consideration of the “hate 
which is impotent fear,’ let the reader 
try to imagine the emotions of the pos- 
sessor of a poker or a poodle suddenly 
vested with equal rights in the common 
domicile. Imagine the animal or the 
iron, assuming swaggering airs in its 
newly acquired freedom, ordering its 
quondam owner about, preempting per- 
sonal privileges once the latter’s indis- 
putable right, steadily increasing in 
power and progeny and upheld, even en- 
couraged, by the major part of the 
humiliated owner’s own _ household. 
Imagine yourself this deposed, dazed and 
helpless owner, and you have some in- 
sight as to the emotional status of the 
average Southerner during reconstruc- 
tion days and a prime cause of the con- 
tinuing avid antagonism. 

The writer clearly recalls the conversa- 
tions of representative men and women 
during the early seventies and her own 
fierce partisanship. And for this she is 
increasingly thankful, as otherwise she 
could not justly appreciate the present 
situation; could not so deeply and 
genuinely sympathize with the position 
of her own people (it is always as a 
Southerner that she speaks) nor so clear- 
ly discern their limitations. 

It is fatuous to insist that because the 
negro is not a chattel in the sense of the 
poker or the poodle, because the posses- 
sion of man by man is unethical and in- 
human, therefore the Southerner’s atti- 
tude was and is unjustifiable and there- 
fore inconsiderable. It must be remem- 
bered that slavery as a hereditary insti- 
tution, legally and morally recognized, 
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was exactly as much an integral part of 
social and economic Southern life then, 
as today, both North and South, is the 
right of private ownership of inanimate 
things—the legality, for instance, of the 
reader’s possession of three suits of 
clothes while the panhandler in the street 
owns less than one. And the mental 
attitude of the Southerner when forcibly 
deprived of his possessions was not un- 
like what the reader’s would naturally be 
today, if relieved by the police of two 
and-a-half outfits that five panhandlers 
might thereby be clothed more nearly in 
accordance with the demands of human 
comfort—all arguments as to the sacred- 
ness of the principle underlying pos- 
session of a private wardrobe, the pan- 
handler’s inability to appreciate it, so ex- 
clusive and personal its cut, the inherent 
folly and resultant evils of the 
whole transaction, being inconsequently 
brushed aside as were the arguments of 
the slave owner. This is by no means an 
overstatement of the case, and it is things 
as they actually were and are from the 
Southerner’s point of view, that must be 
taken into account, and just discrimina- 
tion made between intentional inequity 
and emotional bias due to fixed mental 
habits and consequent structural limita- 
tions. 

This mental attitude of the Southerner 
has been and is a most important factor 
in the adjustment—or non-adjustment— 
of the races during the past forty years, 
and it should be remembered that this 
“hate which is impotent fear” is in 
nowise abated by counter hate, derision 
or coercion. 

There are three points in considera- 
tion of the relations between the races 
which the writer regards as of basic im- 
portance: 

1. Honest investigation will substan- 
tiate the assertion that race hatred is 
circumstantial and superficial with the 
negro. 

His desire for political prominence is 
fundamentally a struggle for personal 
achievement. That such desires under 
existing conditions create personal and 
racial friction and are regarded by non- 
negro citizens in the light of premeditat- 
ed insult, is wholly incidental so far as 
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the negro is concerned. He wants to be 
clerk or sheriff or foreman or lawyer for 
the sake of the personal aggrandisement, 
remuneration, improvement, respect—ac- 
cording to his temperament or mental 
calibre. Even a desire for or an effort 
toward social equality can not, on the 
face of it, be born of race hatred. It is, 
as are his other aspirations, wholly 
emulatory and in no sense or degree an- 
tagonistic. 

Under the abnormal influences brought 
to bear in the period directly following 
the civil war—cheap politics, conscience- 
less greed, with a residuum of animal 
ferocity from the four preceeding years 
—the negro said and did many things 
innately foreign to him. Under the ab- 
normal pressure of non-negro feeling to- 
day, he still departs from temperamental 
racial tendencies, but in the barest justice 
it must be admitted, with amazing in- 
frequency, his numbers and the im- 
manent aggravations considered. And 
blame even for such departures should 
fall primarily upon the primary factors. 

The negro is not naturally a hater. 
He has none of the Indian’s constitu- 
tional capacity for sustained malice. He 
is too indolent, if you will; too impres- 
sionable to resist the slightest overture 
of friendliness or fairness on the part of 
a quondam antagonist. It is this very 
impressionableness that has led him into 
much previous error and made him a 
prey to the unscrupulous, but, demon- 
strably, is equally amenable to influences 
of the opposite character. By the most 
superficial observer only, can this char- 
acteristic be regarded as an inherent 
liability and never an asset. Rather than 
an organic weakness, it is a racial oppor- 
tunity in the sense of racial immaturity— 
an immaturity accentuated just now, it is 
true, by centuries of dependence and dep- 
rivation of any initiative. 

That this racial opportunity is, in the 
existing crisis, fraught with value equally 
for the dominant race, is a fact of which 
that race might well make serious note. 

2. The writer also desires to empha- 
size unequivocally, her conviction that 
the almost unparalleled loyalty on the 
part of negro men and women toward 
Southern women and children during 
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their four years of defencelessness and 
many years of poverty, and the deep 
affection and staunch friendships be- 
tween white and black survivors of that 
time, are the direct result of constant and 
close association of individuals of the 
two races. 

It was not the mere fact of slavery 
that fostered these fine qualities, but the 
daily, life-long companionship with 
kindliness and culture, that brought out 
and perfected the basic traits of negro 
character at its present stage of develop- 
ment—affection and fidelity. That this 
companionship existed within the bounds 
of slavery, blinded the eyes of the white 
race to its potency and portent. As a 
matter of fact the term, “slavery,” cov- 
ered conditions as widely dissimilar as 
the term, “American.” On a single 
plantation the relations between master 
and slave varied with each family or 
group and, indeed, were scarcely identical 
in any two instances. It was the house 
and body servants, those who came into 
direct and continuous contact with “the 
family,” who showed and still show in- 
delibly the effect of this association. The 
alertness of perception, the resourceful- 
ness and endurance where love and loyal- 
ty impelled, the really heroic honesty, all 
things considered, that characterized 
countless “mammies” and “aunts” and 
“uncles,” can not by any stretch of per- 
jured imagination be regarded as the re- 
sult of the bare fact of servitude. 

Generations of field hands, whole 
gangs of whom, both men and. women, 
were constantly changing owners, the 
thousands on the outskirts of the planta- 
tion nucleus, showed no perceptible prog- 
1ess in this strength and refinement of 
character, though these equally with the 
others were slaves and chattels. 

In so far as slavery meant close con- 
tact with culture, slavery was a blessing 
to the negro; in so far as freedom has 
separated him from this and its antici- 
pated possibilities tend to widen the 
breach, to that extent and for that reason, 
political equality appears retrogressive in 
its influence. 

3. Again, from the plain justice of 
the moment’s imperative demand, must 
be distinguished most clearly and em- 














phatically, the possibly resultant condi- 
tions so pyrotechnically insisted and en- 
larged upon by selfish and superficial 
partisans. It is perfectly practicable to 
preserve equitable human relations with 
individuals and an open mind toward 
biologic tendencies without disregarding 
a single rational personal preference. 

Among the four million inhabitant- of 
New York City, for instance, the w.iter’s 
friends number scarcely one iundred. 
Thousands of immigrants are weekly 
landing at that port of whom few might 
prove desirable close companions. Yet 
she has lived in New York for long 
periods without becoming aware of any 
point in which the -esident millions or 
the incoming crowds imperil individual 
choice as to the personnel of that small 
circle of friends. Nor has she ever 
deemed it necessary to her comfort or 
safety to exclude even from that circle 
all whom she would not consider as 
matrimonial possibilities. Unquestion- 
ably she fails to see the sanity of protest 
against the mere residence in her vicinity 
of persons whom she is convinced she 
would not care to “invite to her table.” 

And in like manner she could if she so 
desired live with peace and self respect 
in the midst of millions of negroes—or 
Philgppinos or Siamese—with as little 
danger of disastrous social complications. 
And her common sense rebels when im- 
passioned writers denounce equal poli- 
tical, educational, with all circumstantial 
opportunities for the negro, as conducive 
to the production of a “negroid nation” 
and ask if we are prepared to see “all 
parlors full of negroes.” In this parti- 
cular connection, it is as pertinent to say 
“all parlors full of Poles”—or Italians or 
Lithuanians. If all about us are poten- 
tially our peers by all means let them 
prove it. Who desires a fool’s paradise 
of faked supremacy? Even when proved, 
no individual privacy or privilege has 
thereby been disturbed. 

In this respect also, we seem to have 
read the obvious lesson of the old régime 
wrong end to and up side down. During 
slavery the relation between thousands of 
individuals of the two races was of the 
closest and most intimate nature. Scores 
of cultured men and women living to-day 
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owe some portion of their vitality to 
negro foster-mothers; hundreds can re- 
call the sheltering arms of negro love in 
their childhood. These did not then pol- 
lute us; wherein does the mere existence 
of nominal citizenship so alter material 
facts that even the proximity of one of 
these same people now seems to us in- 
tolerable? 

For Southerners above all others such 
a position appears illogical, untenable. 
To the writer’s mind the particular brand 
of effervescence regarding the protection 
of Southern womanhood for “the purity 
of the race” reflects decidedly upon the 
character and mental calibre of those 
who must be protected at such a price. 
Personally, she resents it; and feeling 
neither fear nor its consequent impotence 
in consideration of this whole matter, she 
is therefore not handicapped by that un- 
intelligent hatred, these of necessity en- 
gender. 

This, then, being the case: that the 
negro from the -beginning—his earliest 
departure from his African home—has 
been and still is the victim of circum- 
stances by reason of his own immaturity 
and the overwhelming economic and 
social odds arrayed; that race hatred on 
his part is incidental only, being funda- 
mentally foreign to his nature; that 
where he has had the opportunity of ad- 
vantageous associations he has responded 
phenominally, all things considered ; that 
it is demonstrably possible to do him 
social and economic justice without viola- 
tion of personal preference ;—what, now, 
are we going to do about it all ?—-we, as 
human beings, irrespective of North or 
South; we, as brains and consciences, 
confronted by the work of our own 
hands and our fathers’ ; we, as arbiters of 
the future, responsible to our children 
for a legacy of prejudice, and problems 
whose solution we shirk? 

There are clearly but two aspects of 
the matter to be considered—the biolog- 
ical and the economic, the latter not 
coming within the scope of this paper. 
Biologically, theories, except as deduced 
from experience, are of course inconsid- 
erable. Hence the question is: what are 
the facts before us to-day? 

Careful inquiry fails to discover that 
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among negroes of comparative note a 
single one is without an appreciable ad- 
mixture of non-negro blood. But the 
large majority of these have been of 
mixed lineage for several generations, 
implying a continuous association of the 
races with possibly concomitant oppor- 
tunities for culture. As the essential 
tests of time and adequate opportunity 
have not as yet been accorded the pure- 
blooded African, distinctively as such, 
the above facts, though attesting a certain 
advantage from the negro’s standpoint, 
accruing from racial merging, are of no 
conclusive value, similar profit from 
similar association under complete racial 
cleavage being equally probable. Inci- 
dentally, miscegenation has, as is well 
known but infrequently admitted, been 
carried on through the white male for 
generations, all degrees of mixture being, 
with rare exceptions, relegated to “the 
quarters.” It is the descendants of these 
successive infusions from the flower of 
civilization who are, in many instances, 
in the forefront of human achievement 
today. (Discussion of such relegation of 
sons and daughters and the comparative 
value of the so-called “preservation of 
race purity” on such terms, is incumbent 
only upon surviving masculine chivalry 
and logic.) 

Anglo-Saxon, or, for present purposes, 
non-negro progress may perhaps be con- 
ceded as practically limitless; existing 
facts refute imputation of mental, moral 
or physical deterioration in those of 
mixed lineage, other things being equal ; 
it remains then, to be seen what the pure 
African would evolve. Certainly it be- 
hooves those who, with vocal and various 
violence continuously combat even the 
consideration of association between in- 
dividuals of the two races, to leave no 
stone unturned, by affording the pure 
African all possible facilities for separate 
racial development, to prove that ab- 
solute and eternal separateness is biolog- 
ically best for both, for the most cur- 
sory glance at human history establishes 
the fact that evolutionary forces sooner 
or later effect their ultimate end of the 
greatest goo.i for the greatest number. 

For the individual, therefore, it would 
seem the part of wisdom either frankly 


to admit a preference definitely to shirk 
all share in the solution of this question, 
or conscientiously to qualify, by the ac- 
quisition of facts and by their just inter- 
pretation, for intelligent participation— 
action or opinion. 

An increasing social consciousness and 
resultant sensitiveness of ethical percep- 
tion are distinguishing characteristics of 
the world’s elect, to-day. The absence 
of these, evidenced by desire to evade all 
possible social responsibility, indicates ar- 
rested mental or moral development and 
should of course be as patiently and 
leniently dealt with as any deformity. 

For those, however, who would 
consciously qualify for intelligent action, 
a first-hand acquaintance with the facts 
and factors of all sides is of paramount 
importance. The man or woman who 
knows and feels the need of knowing but 
one point of view is manifestly incapaci- 
tated to contribute the sum total of wis- 
dom in regard to any matter. Also, the 
personal equation must be kept well in 
hand; one’s own mental attitude even 
though unexpressed, is a far from incon- 
siderable element in determining the atti- 
tude of others. 

In this connection, the writer would 
like to make a strong and explicit appeal 
to her own sex for an adequate, in- 
dividual mental equipment. Incalculably 
more valuable than one woman in a 
thousand yet realizes, will her mental and 
emotional bias prove to the generation 
now omnivorously devouring printed 
statements and opinions, as well as that 
yet to learn its letters. Existing racial 
relations are directly traceable to ignor- 
ance and ungoverned emotionality. 

The writer has for years made a point 
of acquainting herself with opinion on 
this subject and to this end has attended 
conventions and other meetings both of 
white and black, North and South. In 
an overwhelming majority of instances 
in the first-named section, there iias been 
evident an undercurrent of blame and ar- 
tagonism toward the supposedly apathetic 
if not actively culpable South of to-day. 
Within the past year the writer heard a 
well-known Massachusetts editor, in ad- 
dressing a large audience. chiefly negroes. 
in New York City, say: “We have licke4 
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the South once for you and if necessary, 
we are ready to do it again,” and white 
women applauded. Such utterances are, 
in the writer’s estimation, exactly on a 
par in criminal responsibility, with that 
of the upholders of lynch-law in the 
South. It particularly behooves represent- 
atives of certain localities to recall the 
treatment they accorded Garrison and 
other wholly idealistic abolitionists, be- 
fore it was demonstrably certain to the 
lay mind that abolition of slavery in the 
South would accrue to the commercial 
advantage of non-slaveholding sections ; 
also the correlative fact that money re- 
ceived for slaves disposed of solely for 
the reason that they proved unremunera- 
tive in the latitude of New England, 
formed the bulk of many an abolitionist’s 
fortune, and, with moneys resulting from 
“war-time prices” and the subsequent 
economic change of base, the fortunes of 
a still greater number of contemporary 
critics of the impoverished South. Many 
cities and sections of the South, indeed, 
in which there is much, if not most racial 
friction today are peopled to the extent of 
seventy-five per cent and over with 
Northerners settled there for commercial 
purposes only, and no small percentage 
of those reaping the financial fruits of 
peonage iniquities are neither of South- 
ern lineage nor interests. Such facts, in- 
trinsically immaterial otherwise (as dis- 
tinctive reference to North or South be- 
comes increasingly inaccurate) are never- 
theless constantly brought to mind and 
emphasized by a certain complacency on 
the part of superficial critics. They 
ignore the prejudice daily, actively at- 
tested throughout the North toward the 
negro individually and _ collectively—it 
has been but a few weeks since the mere 
consent of a landlord to prospective 
negro tenants raised the indignation of 
an entire neighborhood in Greater New 
York, the residents sending formal pro- 
test and appeal to municipal authority. 
Such occurrences suggest the propriety 
of at least tolerance of speech on the part 
of long-range critics, as the indications 
are that their actions would differ little 
from those they now denounce, were con- 
ditions reversed. It is not difficult to 
contribute five dollars, or five hundred or 
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five thousand, to clothe and educate some 
one’s else undesirable neighbor. To 
bestir oneself to understand intelligently, 
sympathize with and assist both the un- 
desired and those thus inevitably neigh- 
bored, and if need be to share with both, 
one’s own advantages, is a matter regard- 
ing which, some unsparing self-examina- 
tion might not prove amiss. 

It would seem that the great fund of 
patriotic impulse attested by the increas- 
ing number of women’s associations of 
this character, might find legitimate ex- 
pression and its possessors an enviable 
immortality as descendants, each of her 
particular epoch of history or phase of 
heroism, and as women, at the dawning 
of this pre-eminently their day, by broad, 
unsectional, essentially patriotic study of 
this imminent national problem. 

Women of today have no small weight 
in the balance of public opinion. The 
contribution of intelligent . individual 
opinion, conviction, upon the vital in- 
terests of at least the immediate day and 
domain of her own life, every woman 
owes to her era. She owes, too, the 
legacy of a just attitude of mind, ade- 
quate mental equipment for the brunt of 
the battle her successors will inevitably 
have to bear. The opportunity opened 
to courageous womanhood by the magni- 
tude and import of this particular ques- 
tion is unparalleled. Womanhood is 
equal to the demand—but are women 
alive to it? 

Especially would the writer appeal to 
women of the South. Is the sectional 
charge of apathy, even active culpability, 
altogether unjust? What are we as dis- 
tinctively Southern women, doing in 
regard to this matter immediately con- 
fronting us and our children? Do we 
know more than one side of the question 
and that our own—purely personal and 
contingent ? 

The writer is keenly alive to the 
South’s handicap of poverty and emo- 
tional prejudice. In regard to the for- 
mer, the true dynamo is immaterial, and 
the poorest of us can contribute a 
humane intention, a willingness to recog- 
nize good when we find it and give it its 
due. As to the latter, she desires to con- 
fess frankly, though not without humilia- 
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tion, that she herself is by no means free 
from the ancient instinct of racial sepa- 
rateness, and that not exclusively with 
reference to the negro. She still shrinks 
from facts and from actions which her 
intelligence nevertheless recognizes and 


her sense of equity impels. Such im- 
pulses are not to be annulled by a wave 
of the hand and nothing is at any time 
gained by lack of candor. But in her 
own case, the writer has carefully identi- 
fied these as prejudices, distinguishing 
them at every point from principles or 
working theories rationally deducible 
from facts. 

Southern women do not lack mettle. 
‘Can not those of us who value our herit- 
rage of honor and the noblesse oblige 
thereby entailed—the even balance at 
whatever cost—face to-day’s facts as our 
forebears faced their foes? Honest, un- 
daunted effort to get at the basic truth of 
things shorn of all painted terrors and 
variegated verbiage, could not fail of due 
fruition. 

Personally, the writer feels that com- 
mon human gratitude toward those to 
whom she and many dear to her prac- 
tically owe their lives, impels no small 
patience with their descendants. There 
are numerous instances within her own 
knowledge of slaves having deprived 
themselves of necessities, going hungry 
and cold, that the women and children 
left in their care might not suffer. She 
recalls a specific occurrence during the 
closing year of the war: the last half of 
the last loaf of bread had been reached. 
It was not safe to stir beyond the imme- 
diate house-yard. Foraging, indeed, 
would have been to small purpose as the 
whole country-side had been laid waste. 
Two little children, their delicate mother 
and the old black Mammy had been living 
from day to day in the forlorn hope that 
“something would happen.” Otherwise, 
that half loaf of bread with a very small 
strip of bacon was all that stood between 
them and stark starvation. Gray-haired 


Mammy Chloe was overheard praying 
ain the empty pantry: 


“De good Lawd 
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hep dis nigga not tech dem vittals!” the 
tears following in quick succession down 
her cheeks, the bread and meat on the 
shelf before her, ‘‘Gawd come down an’ 
quell de achin’ in dese here insides an 
fill em wid de grace o’ de Lawd! Hep 
me wrassle wid temptation forty days an’ 
forty nights,” here a convulsive sob was 
stifled apron-wise, “ef mus’ be, but gin 
me strengt’ to cut dat bread an’ meat 
widout tas’in’ so much as a crumb!” and 
the hushed voice frayed off into a sigh of 
actual physical weakness as the suppliant 
rose from her knees and laid her hand on 
the bread knife, preparatory to serving 
“dinner.” 

me is almost constrained to say: 
:eater love hath no man than this”! 
Thousands throughout the South to- 
day have kindred associations and must 
feel a like impulse of gratitude and 
obligation. It was years ago in New 
Orleans that, upon the impulse of an ap- 
preciative white population, was reared 
the first monument ever given a negro in 
this country. Generosity is accounted a 
Southern characteristic. Are we letting 
our ideals slip through our fingers? Is 
it fair to expect the immature race to 
raise alone the standard of common rela- 
tions? What are we Daughters of the 
Confederacy, as such, contributing to 
this, the dire necessity of the land, and to 
the honor of the traditions, that we so 
justly love? 

And yet what might we not do, work- 
ing with unanimity of purpose and an 
ideal above the fog of petty personal 
aims! Could a more fitting monument be 
be raised to the memory of those whom 
we revere, those “who never turned their 
backs but marched breast forward,” than 
the perpetuation of their names thus 
linked with courage and fair-minded- 
ness? 

Women of the South have no mean 
record for earnestness of purpose, scorn 
of unfairness and untruth, a capacity for 
heroic selflessness. We did not shirk 
our share of yesterday’s stress and suffer- 
ing; are we shirking now? 
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SLUMBER SONG 
(As sung on the old Alabama plantations.) 


By MARTHA YOUNG 


USH, little baby, don’t say a word— 
Mammy gwine ter buy you a mockin’-bird! 
When dat bird begin to sing, 

Mammy gwine ter buy you a finger-ring! 


When dat ring begin to wear, 
Mammy gwine ter buy you a rockin’-chair! 


When dat chair begin. ter rock, PF] + 

Mammy gwine ter buy you a . 
ever day clock! 

When dat clock go, tick-a-tock, 

Mammy gwine ter buy you a 
blue silk frock! 

When dat frock begin ter tear, 

Mammy gwine ter buy you a 
golden stair! 

When dat stair begin to creak, 

Mammy gwine ter buy you a 
doll can speak! 

When dat doll begin ter break, 

Mammy gwine ter buy you a 
caraway cake! 

When dat cake begin to melt, 

Mammy gwine ter buy you a 
diamont belt! 

When that belt begin to bine, 

Mammy gwine ter buy you a 





HUSH, LITTLE BABY, ” 
DON’T SAY A WORD! red-rose-vine ! 


When dat vine begin ter grow, 

Mammy gwine ter buy you a coach and fo’! 
When that coach begin to ter stop, 

Mammy gwine ter buy you a spinnin’-top! 
Now den, Honey, hush, hush, hush— 
Hush—’sh—’sh—’sh— 
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BEAUTIFUL WarE 


By W. T. WOOD 


T has been said that history is like 
a diminishing glass. As we look 
back through its medium the events 
and the state of society that prompt- 
ed the consummation of those events, ap- 
pear, lessened, it is true, by the perspec- 
tive, but more clear and distinct in sig- 
nificance than they appeared to those 
during whose life-time they were accom- 
plished. That the rule may not be 
without its traditional proof, the early 
history of New England has established 
itself as an exception, for our fore- 
fathers were careless historians and, to 
continue the simile, the early annals of 
the American colonies are too often 
strangely blurred and out of focus. 

It is not unfitting, therefore, although 
a grant of five hundred acres of land in 
what is now the heart of the town of 
Ware was granted to Richard Hollings- 
worth of Salem in 1673, that we should 
find little historical data except the 
1ecords of undeveloped grants for more 
than half a century afterward. 

On a mild still day in the autumn of 
1729 when the sunshine filtering through 
the gorgeous foliage of the trees cast a 
checkered light upon the rustling carpet 
of pungent leaves, and a soft transparent 
haze veiled the distant mountains, the 
little party of Captain Jabez Olmstead 
scrambled up the steep slopes of -the 
boulder-covered hills which form the 
rim of the giant bowl that now encloses 
the town, and from the crest looked 
down upon the broad valley through 
which winds the silver ribbon of the 
Nenameseck. Here and there along the 
river the smoke of an Indian encamp- 
ment rose lazily above the trees, and the 
sound of the voices of the inhabitants 
as they tended their salmon weirs, drift- 
ed to the ears of the listening white men, 





with that musical softness 


j which the 
peaceful air of Indian summer lends to 


the harshest sounds. They indeed stood 
upon a “hill that overlooked a land of 
hope.” 

If Captain Olmstead had possessed the 
magic pipe of the immortal Olaffe, he 
might indeed have been astounded by the 
vision that would appear in its rising 
smoke-wreaths. Not being so fortunate, 
however, and, no doubt, being possessed 
of that imaginative practicality which 
distinguished our ancestors, he lost no 
time in vain imaginings but set him 
straightway to descend into the pleasant 
valley and make arrangements for the 
settlement of his new home. Gathering 
a few settlers around the grist mill that 
he constructed at a fall of the beautiful 
river, he christened the town Wear or 
Ware from the fish weirs which abound- 
ed near this point. 

Such was the settlement of the thriv- 
ing factory town with which this article 
has to deal. Ware in its bustling busi- 
ness life has not been fortunate in the 
preservation of colonial relics and a few 
old tombstones in the more ancient 
churchyards, notably the so-called In- 
dian cemetery on West Street, are all 
that remain of the early days of the com- 
munity. 

In 1761 Ware was incorporated as a 
town, and this incorporaticn was ratified 
in 1775 under the then forming constitu- 
tion. 

In 1813 Alpheus Demond built upon 
the site of Olmstead’s grist mill, a fac- 
tory in which he installed two carding 
machines, thus establishing himself as 
Ware’s first manufacturer. 

Ware has often been described as the 
“town that looks like a city,” and in fact 
it bears no small resemblance to a city 
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in spirit as well as in appearance. As 
one enters from the east either by way of 
the railroad or by the trolly line from 
West Brookfield one passes the great 
mills covering acres of ground alive with 
the hum of machines. Whole streets of 
modern brick tenement blocks stretch 
before him and as the car rolls into Main 
Street, he steps upon the most modern 
of paved thoroughfares, lined with fine 
business blocks and public buildings. 
The excellence of the shops is due in no 
small measure to the fact that not only 
do Ware people do most of the shopping 
at home, but the town is a trading centre 
for a population of between thirty and 
fifty thousand. This large demand 
results in the keeping of a stock which 
rivals both in completeness and in quality 
the equipment of many city stores. 
Nor is the business section of the town 
the only department of Ware’s activities 
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which has earned for it the approval of 
strangers. It is too often the case in a 
manufacturing community that the 
population consists almost entirely of the 
poorer classes and that the residential 
advantages consist of huddled tenements 
set upon dusty treeless streets, littered 
with rubbish and reeking with the stench 
of scattered garbage. In the many 
manufacturing towns which I have 
visited, these have been the features 
which have most impressed me. 

It is, therefore, no little pleasure to 
find a town where these conditions do 
not exist even in the tenement districts 
and where many of the residential sec- 
tions rival in beauty and richness the 
most exclusive suburbs of our great 
cities. Here on streets embowered with 
trees, beautiful homes are set in spacious 
well-kept grounds, cool, restful and in- 
viting. Such, in brief, is the description 
of Ware. 

“Business before pleasure,” is an old 
saying and while I would gladly give a 
more full description of the town at this 
point, it is fitting that we should turn our 
attention to the cause of Ware’s prosper- 
ity—the manufacturing interests. 

Ware now is, and has always been, 
distinctly a textile manufacturing centre. 
The three largest corporations in town 
are the Otis Company, the George H. 
Gilbert Manufacturing Company, and the 
Stevens Company. 

The first manufactures denims, tick- 
ings, shirtings and fine underwear, 
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receiving the raw cotton and sending out 
the finished garment. The output of this 
company is valued at over three million 
dollars yearly. Its plant is one of the 
show places of the town. 

The George H. Gilbert Company, 
capitalized at $1,000,000, is engaged in 
the manufacturing of woolens and 
worsteds. Their product taking first 
award at the Chicago World’s Fair in 
1893. The company owns, besides its 
Ware plant, factories in Gilbertville, 
about five miles distant. The Charles A. 
Stevens Company are also manufacturers 
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plus, and the Ware Savings Bank with 
deposits of over four million. The 
possession of these strong financial insti- 
tutions has been no small factor in the 
development of Ware’s business inter- 
ests, and the town is to be congratulated 
upon its possession. 

To the manufacturer, the problem of 
transportation is of first importance. In 
this respect Ware is in no way lacking. 
Situated on the Boston and Maine and 
Boston and Albany railroads, with ample 
freight yard conveniences, the problem 
of handling raw materials and products 
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of woolens and dress goods, having a 
large plant on Maple Street. 

Companies more recently organized 
but of great importance are the J. T. 
Wood Shoe Company, the Ware Lumber 
Company, engaged in the construction of 
house finishings, and other fine wood- 
work, andthe Crip Coupling Company, 
manufacturing a newly invented pipe 
joint. 

Ware has long maintained the position 
of a banking centre for a wide stretch 
of surrounding country. There are two 
banks, the Ware National Bank, with a 
capital of $300,000 and a $115,000 sur- 





is easily solved. The Springfield and 
Eastern electric road also runs daily ex- 
press cars to Palmer with Springfield 
connections. 

Excellent fire protection is maintained 
both through the high pressure water 
system and through the efficiency of a 
well drilled fire department, equipped 
with the most modern apparatus, housed 
in fire houses so situated as to thorough- 
ly cover the very compact town. The 
police system is one of the best in the 
state and the alertness of the chief and 
his patrolmen have prevented any 
criminal operations of a serious nature 
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from being perpetrated for many years. 

Nor is this all that the prospective 
manufacturer will find to recommend 
Ware as a place in which to establish 
himself. Not only will he find excellent 
transportation facilities and have his 
property amply protected, but he will 
have a choice of factory sites convenient 
for the handling of freight, and if he 
desires to use electric power, the Ware 
Electric Company is equipped to furnish 
efficient service at a rate lower than is 
done in most cities. Building materials 
are available in abundance and skilled 


labor is easily obtainable. 

The postal service is good, and tele- 
phone and telegraph accommodations are 
a matter of course. 

The population of Ware is cosmopoli- 
tan, consisting of Canadian French 
and Poles besides the native born Ameri- 
cans. From these classes may be recruit- 
ed men for almost any kind of work. 
Further, experience has proved that they 
may be developed into skilled workmen 
in a very short time. 

The four modern hotels, The Hamp- 
shire House, The Mansion House, The 
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Storrs House and The Commercial Hotel 
offering excellent accommodations for 
either the transient or the permanent 
guest have proved invaluable acquisitions 
to the manufacturer. 

Something has already been noted of 
Ware as a place of residence. Upon this 
point too much can hardly be said for the 
town is a pleasing combination of city 
and country, possessing the advantages 
of both. The pure air and wholesome 
water, the ample supply of fresh fruit 
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and pumped into a stone lined reservoir 
upon a hill nearly a mile and a half dis- 
tant. The elevation is sufficient to carry 
water to any section of the town, and for 
purposes of fire protection will throw a 
stream over the highest buildings without 
the use of the engine. As the depth of 
water in the reservoir is automatically 
telegraphed to the pumping station, the 
reservoir is kept full at all times from 
the wells that have never yet failed. 

The streets are wide, well shaded, and 
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and vegetables from the surrounding 
farms, the facilities for walking, golfing, 
swimming, boating and other athletic 
exercises, together with the excellent 
system of sewage makes Ware one of the 
most healthful towns in the state. 
Medical aid in case of sickness is sup- 
plied by a number of physicians of the 
highest rank, and the recently established 
hospital is available to those who prefer 
to receive treatment there. 

The water system to which reference 
has already been made, supplies accord- 
ing to the Massachusetts Board of 


Health, the purest water in the State. 
The water is drawn from artesian wells 





kept in fine condition by an _ efficient 
Street Department. Main Street is 
paved with vitrified brick and this paving 
is being rapidly extended to the other 
business streets. Many of the streets are 
macadamized and others are being treat- 
ed with the oiled gravel coating which 
has proved so successful. All the gut- 
ters are paved and concrete sidewalks are 
placed on every street. Many of the 
residence streets are parked. 

The State road runs to Gilbertville 
along the Ware River Valley and, in the 
opposite direction, is now being built to 
Palmer. Both roads extend through a 
country of great beauty and are much 
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used for pleasure driving and motoring. 
The streets are well lighted by electric arc 
lamps of the latest pattern. 

The schools are second to none in effi- 
ciency and in accommodation. There is at 
present a corps of about forty teachers 
teaching in seven modern buildings, not 
including the district schools. These 
buildings are equipped with the latest 
heating, ventilating and sanitary appli- 
ances, and through a rigid system of 
medical inspection the health of the 
pupils is carefully safe-guarded. The 
various laboratories of the High School 
are fitted in the most approved manner. 

The parish of the French speaking 
church, conducts a parochial school with 
a staff of ten teachers. 

Ware is amply provided with railway 
facilities, being on the Central Massachu- 
setts division of the Boston and Maine, 
and the Ware River Branch of the Bos- 
ton and Albany. Fast trains on the main 
line of the latter, for Boston and West- 
ern points may be taken at either West 
Brookfield or at Palmer, which are quick- 
ly reached by electric. 

There are two electric railroads; the 
Springfield and Eastern, going to Palmer 
and there connecting with Springfield, or 


Worcester. cars, and the Ware and 
Brookfield, running to West Brookfield, 
where it connects with the Worcester and 
Spencer line, and to Gilbertville. It is 
expected that the Springfield and East- 
ern Company will shortly extend its line 
through South Street, one of the leading 
residential section. Either of these lines 
offer excursions of the most pleasant 
kind to those who are fond of the 
beauties of nature.- Whether your car 
takes you over the rock bound hills where 
you overlook the valley far, far below 
checkered with dense groves of ancient 
trees and broad patches of pasture, in- 
tersected with bits of white road gleaming 
through the branches of arching elms, 
reflected motionless in the near-by river, 
and the whole scene shaded by precipi- 
tous bluffs and the more distant violet 
hills, or whether you glide through cool 
stretches of forest, you will declare, as 
many a traveller has dene before you, 
that you have never seer a = ot more 
beautiful. 

In mentioning the beautifu: sj ts 
about Ware, one must not omit the park - 
Reservoir and the Pumping Station 
parks have met with much commenda- 
tion and have long been popular, but 
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newest of all Grenville Park recently 
presented to the town by J. H. G. Gilbert 
and Mrs. Gilbert in memory of their son, 
outstrips them all in size and beauty. 
Situated upon the shore of the Ware 
River and laid out in the restful land- 
scape style, it is one of the most beautiful 
public parks in the State. 

The view here shown of one of its 
drives gives a slight idea of the natural 
beauty of this great tract. 

The religious life of Ware is cared for 
by eight churches. The East and First 
Congregational, All Saints, Our Lady of 
Mount Carmel (French) and Saint 
Mary’s (Polish) Catholic, The First 
Unitarian Church, Trinity Episcopal 
Church, and The Methodist Church. All 
creeds are thus accommodated and the 
energy and example of the pastors of the 
various churches, and the hearty co- 
operation and harmony between leaders 
of the different sects has done much to 
promote Ware’s prosperity. 

That a carefully selected library of 
fourteen thousand volumes, with reading 
and reference rooms is appreciated is 
shown by the yearly statements of the 
trustees. 

The town hall is equipped with a large 
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and well fitted stage and many excellent 
plays and musical performances are 
given here during the winter season. 

Many clubs of a social and literary 
nature have been formed and several 
have attractive club rooms. The Ware 
Golf club has an excellent links and club 
house on the line of the Palmer electrics 
and the Wickaboag Country Club has 
recently completed a neat home on the 
banks of Lake Wickaboag in West 
Brookfield. 

Various pleasure resortsare within easy 
reach, among them the Forest Lake Park, 
about thirty minutes by electrics from 
Ware. This resort has splendid boating 
and picnic facilities, and contains a dance 
pavilion, restaurant, vaudeville theatre 
and attractions of a similar nature. Band 
concerts, fireworks and other special at- 
tractions are furnished by the progres- 
sive manager, and it is of interest to note 
at this time that Miss Rose Pitonof made 
her debut at this resort. 

All in all, Ware is a most attractive 
town both to the man interested in the 
development of industry and to him who 
is looking for a home. 

And best of all, the zenith of Ware’s 
prosperity is not yet reached. 
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By R. L. BRIDGMAN 


THENS the Modern has a new 
A opera house, a new Museum of 
Fine Arts, a new city charter, a 
new street railway tunnel and a 
part of another under Beacon hill and a 
chronic newness of ideas. It is going to 
have a new city hall and a magnificent 
civic center sometime. It has a vigorous 
and effective Boston 1915 movement 
which will make many, if not all things 
new. There are perennial and standard 
sources of goodness besides. There is a 
long list of philanthropic organizations 
which advertise in The Transcript. The 
people have that blessed paper itself. 
They have memories of Phillips Brooks, 
of Jennie Collins, the noble founder of 
Boffin’s Bower for working girls, of Dr. 
Samuel Gridley Howe, the benefactor of 
the blind, and of hundreds of other 
worthies back to the days of John 
Winthrop, no one of whom could say of 
himself quorum pars magna fui regard- 
ing the historic, patriotic, scientific, phil- 
anthropic, artistic, musical, religious, 
educational, industrial, commercial or 
theatrical progress of the city, for any 
other one might rise up and prove that he 
himself was a pars major. 

Now, each and all of these notable and 
memorable persons and institutions, from 
John Winthrop to the new opera house, 
are active producers of goodness. No 
other manufacturing center of it in the 
world has such a large and regular out- 
put. It has a marked and lasting effect 
upon the public sentiment of Boston and 
it is a large element in the force which 
radiates from Boston to other parts of the 
universe. The home market for this local 
product is enormous. Appetite grows by 
what it feeds uponand this favorite staple 
ofconsumptionisalwaysin large demand. 
People inhale it with the air. They ab- 
sorb it at every pore. It becomes a con- 
stituent part of their spiritual fabric. 
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But 


this 
universal consumption of goodness, too 
true to be disputed, yet hitherto over- 
looked, have not received due attention. 
They are here commended to the con- 


many singular features of 


sumers, and, to outside 
spectators. 

Perhaps the first peculiarity which 
would attract the attention of an outside 
goodness manufacturer who has diffi- 
culty in disposing of his product and is 
prevented by the maximum and mini- 
mum tariff arrangements from dumping 
it into foreign markets is the enormous 
local demand. He might come to the 
discouraging conclusion that it was be- 
cause of the internal badness of the 
people that the local market did not long 
ago reach the saturation point and that all 
this ceaseless product was necessary to 
keep them even decently good. This is 
one explanation, but there are two, just 
as there were two orbits of Neptune 
which satisfied the conditions of observa- 
tions of Adams and Leverrier and it was 
only the chance coincidence, at the mo- 
ment, when their telescopes were turned 
to the spot, of the actual and the potential 
orbits which resulted in the wonderful 
discovery of the outermost planet. So 
in this case, the theory of chronic and 
desperate wickedness of Boston people 
would account for the local demand for 
the home product of goodness, just as 
much water is consumed where there is 
much thirst. But a better hypothesis, for 
it fits the facts better, is that the people 
of Boston are already exceedingly good 
and are becoming better at a geometrical 
ratio. “Let facts be submitted to a can- 
did world.” 

Let the new opera house serve as an 
illustration. It is a source of goodness 
which requires many figures to compute. 
Into the physical plant itself have gone 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. Into 


incidentally, 
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the training of the gifted singers and 
musicians have gone many thousands 
more of money, plus years of constant 
exercise of patience, ambition and other 
costly virtues. Into the production of 
one particular night, the output of the 
goodness factory for one shift of hands, 
so to speak, is concentrated a large ex- 
pense for costly raw material which is 
totally consumed in the production of 
goodness as the finished fabric. This 
vast expense is on the productive, or 
active side. 

But on the passive, or receptive side, 
have gone many thousands of dollars and 
many years of thorough, critical training. 
The process may be likened to the prep- 
aration of soil for seed. It is no small or 
inexpensive matter to cut down the 
forest, extract the deep-rooted stumps, 
break up and pulverize the stubborn soil, 
fertilize and prepare for the seed. So it 
is long and costly work to prepare the 
intellectual and spiritual soil on which 
the seed of goodness is to be sown by the 
opera singers and players. 

It is amazing how the scientific aspects 
of this subject open up. Speaking broad- 
ly, the proposition is one of taking a cer- 
tain quantity of raw material and deliver- 
ing at the other end of the apparatus a 
corresponding quantity of manufactured 
product. If a given quantity of raw 
goodness fails to come out as manufac- 
tured goodness, after the material has 
been proved by experience, so that there 
is no fault to be found with that, then it 
is clear that there is some defect in the 
manufacturing process. If good eggs 
do not make a good omelet the fault is 
in-the cook. Suppose that a man rides in 
a $10,000 automobile from his elegant 
home, with costly paintings and furnish- 
ings and luxurious wife, having eaten 
sumptuously of the fat of the land, to 
the new opera house, hears a $50,000 cast 
sing sweetly and expensively, and then 
goes home and makes a horrible exhibi- 
tion of bad temper, or does some other 
act equally at variance with goodness and 
light, clearly the goodness of the opera, 
with all the antecedent and subordinate 
and tributary goodness has failed of 
assimilation. That is, his system is disor- 
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dered. When all the organs are func- 
tionizing normally, and when he enjoys 
the soothing susurrance of rapturous 
rhythm in his seraphic soul, it is as im- 
possible for a man to be otherwise than 
angelic as it is impossible for a mirror 
not to reflect sunlight. 

Here, then, opens up a new and seduc- 
tive field for science. How shall raw 
goodness be maade to assimilate in a 
diseased nature? Evidently the patient 
is unfitted for the normal form of prepa- 
ration and needs a special diet. Nature 
must be assisted. He must have a pre- 
digested Trovatore, or a malted milk 
Lohengrin, or a peptonized Aida. Pos- 
sibly the disease is too deepseated for 
such remedies and the problem is how to 
cure the soul and make it capable of as- 
similating the normal and_ healthful 
forms of pure goodness. Surely here is 
a new field for medical practice, and 
there are, and are to be, Horatio, more 
things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamt of in your philosophy. 

With certain kinds of goodness the 
supply seems to be inexhaustible. There 
is no waste in supplying constant 
demands. The great painting has just as 
much goodness for the thousandth man 
who looks at it as for the first. But with 
some physical things which are sources 
of spiritual supply the monopoly by the 
few cuts off the many. The few are 
thereby made permanently and exclu- 
sively the recipients and beneficiaries of 
certain inestimable goodness, while the 
large majority of the people are perma- 
nently excluded. That is one of the 
reasons why these few are permanently 
better morally than the average of the 
people. That is the explanation of the 
superior moral and spiritual excellence of 
the people who live along the North 
Shore and of those whose magnificent 
cottages or palaces dominate.the ocean’s 
edge all al.ng the South Shore. It is 
useless for most of the people to compete 
with them, for they have not the means 
of competition. 

This is capable of a mathematical 
demonstration. It is a fair estimate that 
the coast line of Massachusetts north of 
Boston to the state line, what is popularly 
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called the North Shore and considerably 
more, is fifty miles in extent. It is fur- 
ther a fair presumption that the estates 
of the wealthy bordering upon the sea 
average at least 500 feet each. The fifty 
miles would be 264,000 feet. At 500 feet 
per family, that would be 528 families to 
find a place in this monopoly. If five 
persons be allowed to a family, which is 
more than the census average for the 
state, and gives the benefit of the doubt 
to the families under consideration, for 
they do not have as many children as 
other sorts of families, that would be an 
average of 100 feet per person for 2,640 
persons. By the state census of 1905 
there were 3,003,680 persons in the state. 
It is not excessive to estimate them at 
3,200,000 at present. Subtracting 2,640 
from this number leaves 3,197,360. Now 
the fact about the entire ocean front of 
Massachusetts is that for years there has 
been in progress a steady monopolizing 
of it by private persons. Even from 
Chicago, St. Louis and other western 
places they have come to establish sum- 
mer homes. Massachusetts people are 
cut off entirely from the uplift of the sea 
and are denied access to it, except by con- 
sent of the owners, save at the two public 
reservations of Nantasket and Revere 
beaches. 

Now see how the demonstration works 
out. The length of Revere beach is 2.59 
miles ; that of Nantasket is 1.07 miles, or 
a total of 19,324.8 feet, when reduced to 
feet and added together. How much 
space for viewing the sea and absorbing 
the saline pelagic goodness is worthy a 
rational and spiritual being? In a theater, 
the seats are placed as closely as possible, 
but it would be absurd to say that one 
could get reasonable enjoyment of the 
beach on a frontage of only the width of 
his own body. According to Dickens, a 
reasonable room for a man is room 
enough to swing a cat in. Now, the 
average man, five feet and eight inches 
tall, will measure 64 inches from tip to 
tip, measured bird fashion. As to cats, 
the average tom would probably measure 
ten inches for tail and sixteen for the 
remainder, neck straight and nose out. 
Half the man’s spread of wing would be 
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thirty-two inches, minus three inches for 
closing the hand when grasping the cat’s 
tail. Half of the tail would be needed 
for the grip. So thirty-two minus three 
plus twenty-six minus five would be fifty 
inches, the radius of the circle within 
which an average man could swing an 
average cat. This makes a circle of 100 
inches in diameter, or eight feet and four 
inches. If the aggregate length of 
Revere and Nantasket beaches be divided 
by this divisor, it will be found that the 
total number of cat-swingers who could 
be accommodated would be 2,318 and 
enough space left over for a boy to swing 
a kitten in. That is all of the immense 
population who could possibly inhale the 
goodness of the sea and get its spiritual 
uplift at one time, set as closely as that. 
If all of them wanted to go at once, there 
would, be 1,374 rows of them back from 
the beach. 

If they should stand sidewise along 
the beach, in order to take up as little 
room as possible, and one foot only be 
allowed per person,—and whether that 
would suffice would depend upon the skill 
with which adiposity were alternated 
with frontal and dorsal concavities,— 
there would be room for a row of only 
19,325 persons, or 165 rows deep of them, 
if they each wanted as good a chance as 
the few on the North Shore. Take it 
another way, if each person be given 
enough room to swing a cat in and if the 
day ou which they visited the beach were 
ten hours long, there would be 600 
minutes for each one of the 1,374 persons 
in the row back of each space in which to 
absorb the goodness of the sea. This 
would average forty-three one hun- 
dredths of a minute per person, or a little 
less than one and four tenths seconds. 
They could not change places at that rate, 
hustle as they might. How utterly ab- 
surd, then, to expect that the average 
people of the state will be as good as 
those who monopolize the ocean front 
and shut out the remainder from the 
magnificent breadth and unlift of nature, 
except as they get it from the over- 
crowded public reservations at Revere 
and Nantasket. 

One of Boston’s strong points is its 











practical philosophy. This has made its 
name pre-eminent around the habitable 
globe. To the scoffer, the city is the 
center of all ologies and isms, and by the 
use of those terms he expresses his con- 
tempt. Boston was the center of the op- 
position to the war with Mexico, which 
was popular in the country at the time, 
but was later denounced by General 
Grant as “one of the most unjust ever 
waged by a stronger against a weaker 
nation,’ and was also condemned by 
Guizot, the French historian, in these 
words: “Never was a nation treated 
with such injustice, such insolence, such 
perfidy, such cruelty, as Mexico was by 
the United States.” Boston was the fore- 
front of the anti-slavery agitation, as it is 
of anti-imperialism. Now this all comes 
from Boston’s philosophy and conscience, 
and a cardinal principle of Boston’s 
philosophy is that mind and matter act 
and react upon each other. Mind con- 
trols matter, to be sure, but matter has 
a prodigious effect upon mind and spirit. 
Mens sana in corpore sano is an axiom, 
and the corpus cannot be sanum unless it 
is well fed. 

Hence comes Boston’s pre-eminence as 
a city famous for good dinners. It would 
be easy to demonstrate that Boston’s 
philosophy, anti-slavery zeal, anti-im- 
perialism and other excellencies are but 
the transmuted forms of beef and beans, 
turkey and truffles, capon and cranber- 
ries. At all times of the year the reader 
of “What is going on tonight” in the 
Transcript will find a list of dinners. It 
is longer or shorter according to the 
season,—longer in winter, but always 
there are some dinners. Every profes- 
sion and employment of men, and many 
of women, is organized, and it has an 
annual dinner, or a monthly, or some 
other -ly. Gastronomy and _ goodness, 
potatoes and progress, coffee and Chris- 
tianity, beef and benevolence, these are 
associated ideas among the practical 
philosophers of the modern Athens. 

A public dinner is a perfect symphony 
of goodness, a transmuter of raw 
material into love for feilow men, a 


stimulant of souls. Take a specimen, for 
illustration. 


It opens with a scherzo of 
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grape fruit; then comes an allegretto of 
Cotuits on the half shell; then a moderato 
of fried smelts with tartare sauce; then 
a largo of filet de boeuf avec cham- 
pignons; then a staccato of Roman 
punch; a gavotte of widgeon on toast; a 
penseroso of fruited frozen pudding avec 
rhum, mostly rum, for spiritual effect; 
then an andante cantabile of salted al- 
monds; then an allegro of camembert 
and crackers, a finale of coffee, and a dip- 
fingeroso with cut glass and spotless 
linen. Various imported liquids and 
dried, imported and rolled tobacco leaves 
for burning are mixed or added ad 
libitum. 

With such overwhelming forces mak- 
ing for goodness, how, in the name of all 
that is beatific, can any one who goes 
through the process fail to become a 
virtuoso of the first magnitude? The 
mystery of so much goodness in Boston 
is solved. If a formula for the manufac- 
turing process of making a carload of 
beef from Chicago and of vegetables 
from a Middlesex truck farm into the 
essence of pure goodness is wanted by 
any other city, doubtless Landlord Whip- 
ple of the Touraine and Parker’s can give 
various recipes, each of peculiar virtue, 
for the creation of distinct brands, say 
for courage, perseverance, generosity, 
and so on, each proved by experience in 
the case of some illustrious Bostonian 
and each warranted to succeed if the 
directions are faithfully followed. For 
instance, in Parker’s old safe in the 
Parker House there is probably a recipe 
indorsed “Phillips Brooks,” for he has 
been seen eating there. Mr. Whipple, as 
successor of Parker, would be justified 
in saying to any minister who had an 
ambition to equal Brooks in reputation: 
“First, eat what Brooks ate; then go 
out and preach as Brooks preached and 
do among needy men and women as 
Brooks did and I will guarantee that 
your reputation will equal his, or I will 
forfeit to you fifty thousand dollars.” 

By a mathematical demonstration the 
safety of Whipple’s offer can be worked 
out. Suppose that + equals Brooks as 


nature made him and that y equals the 
other minister as nature made him. Let 
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any given definite number, say four, 
represent the efficiency of Brooks. Then 
the ratio is this:  : y :: 4: ( ), the 
fourth term of the proportion being the 
efficiency y must have or Whipple loses 
his fifty thou. Multiplying the means 
together produces 4y, and dividing them 
by «x leaves the quotient for the fourth 
term the algebraic expression, 4y over +x. 
Now let z equal the food which Brooks 
ate. It is an axiom in ratios that if both 
terms are multiplied by the same mul- 
tiplier the ratio is not altered. Therefore 
the new proportion is rz : yz ::4:( ). 
Again, multiplying the means together, 
the product is 4yz, and, dividing this by 
xz, the quotient is 4yz over xz, and can- 
celling the z as a common term of numer- 
ator and denominator, the fraction, 
reduced to its lowest terms is 4y over +, 
the same as before, and Whipple saves 
his money. 

Two other suppositions are possible, 
for it will be noticed that it is implied, 
by the fact that y eats Brooks’s food, tliat 
he is at least as large as Brooks. Thie 
supposition that he is smaller and eats 
as much must be ruled out, for no decent 
minister would overeat. The original 
supposition being of equality in eating 
capacity, and y are equal to unity, and 
the fourth term of the proportion equals 
the third, or four. But the remaining 
supposition is that y is larger than 

s3rooks. To avoid fractions in the com- 
putation, suppose that he is twice as 
large. Then the equation, putting into 
each man the same quantity of raw 
material, is rz : yz ::4 : (), and it works 
out that the fourth term equals eight. 
That is, the same quantity of raw good- 
ness in a man twice the size of Brooks 
results in twice the efficiency of Brooks, 
and there is fifty thousand coming to 
Whipple, if y has a gentleman’s apprecia- 
tion of a square deal. 

Take another proposition. Suppose 
that y’s regular ration is w, of only half 
the value of z, the other terms remaining 
the same. Then the proportion works 
out that the fourth term is only two, in- 
stead of four. That is, given a minister 
just the same as Brooks and feed him 
only half as well and he will turn out only 
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In 
other words, it is a mighty poor business 
proposition to hire a minister and not pay 
him a good living salary. 

Comparisons are inevitable in studying 
the costs and the results of the consump- 


half as large a ministerial product. 


tion of goodness. At the rooms of the 
Massachusetts Bible Society on Brom- 
field street in Boston are all sorts of 


Bibles as to print, paper, binding, 
revisions, illustrations, concordances, dic 
tionaries, glossaries, antiquities, geo- 


graphy, botany, fauna, flora, history and 
other accessories. There are the King 
James version, the revision of 1881, the 
latest American revision, the Twentieth 
Century Testament,and what not besides 
All prices are to be noted, and there is a 
whole Bible, in excellent type, good 
paper, and fairly durable cloth binding 
for twenty-six cents. Now, to give the 
computation the benefit of reasonable 
doubt, let it be assumed that the searcher 
for goodness in the Bible reads the 
volume through once in a year. That 
would require a very material portion for 
every day, doubtless much more than the 
average Bostonian reads per day, taking 
the city as a whole, Christians, Jews, 
Mohammedans and pagans, combined. 
Once a year would be 26-365ths of a 
cent per day as the cost of Bible good- 
ness. Compared with the Bible, there- 
fore, the opera, if it justify itself by its 
product, must prove that its practical, 
working goodness is to Bible goodness as 
dollars are to cents. As a financial 
proposition for the investment of capital, 
which pays the highest dividend in mar- 
ket value of product, or in beneficence to 
the community, the twenty-six cents 
spent for a Bible, or the dollars which are 
imperative for an evening at the opera? 

Statistics of health abound in proof of 
the wholesome effect of good things upon 
their subject. Sanitation pays in dollars 
and “a merry heart doeth good like a 
medicine.” For instance, Mrs. Jack 
Gardner weighs less than some women 
who weigh more, and this mystery be- 
comes as transparent as a Kellar presti- 
digitation when it is computed what a 
physical lightness follows the joy of soul 
in the presence of masterful paintings, 














and especially when the goodness caused 
by the paintings is transformed into good 
deeds for the public. That is an inci- 
dental effect of the Venetian palace of art 
and of course it occurs also in all who 
enjoy her unusual public spirit and rare 
generosity. 

At this point an expert philologist, un- 
prejudiced against the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion and appreciative of the relation of 
light and lightness to goodness, could 
demonstrate the connection between the 
law of levitation and the ancient levitical 
law, but such an excursion would be 
foreign to the present purpose. Major 
Henry L. Higginson, with his military 
figure and elastic step, is an illustration 
in the field of symphonies of the light- 
some effect of goodness in the realm of 
music. All who hear the symphony 
orchestra must be better, other things 
being equal, than those who do not hear 
it. Any other conclusion flies in the face 
of the laws of the transmission of force 
and the conservation of energy. So one 
saint helps to make other people saintly 
and the major’s own figure is his crown 
of glory and honorary degree of apprecia- 
tion. 

Explanation of the common fact that 
many people are constant recipients of 
large quantities of goodness and yet never 
show visible results, but are glum and 
gloomy to every one, may be offered by 
saying that they are storing it all up in an 
inside reservoir. But why should they 
mystify the public and injure their own 
reputations? One cannot tell, by looking 
at a water-tight dam from below, whether 
there is any water in the reservoir or not. 
It is a very exceptional dam if some 
water does not trickle through, particu- 
larly if there is great pressure. The 
chances are that if no water shows, no 
water is there. But suppose that these 
persons are really unsuspected reservoirs 
of pure goodness, which is better, to let 
the water run all through life, a power 
for a large manufacturing plant of good- 
ness, bearing fertility also for the water- 
ed ground below, or to hold it all back, 
manufacturing nothing and having the 
reputation of a dry sandheap? 

Now bring some of these truths to a 
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focus in these days of civic reform and 


generous philanthropy. On the one 
hand, take the family which gets, has, or 
enjoys the full fruition of goodness pour- 
ing in upon it from ocean and opera, 
statuary and symphonies, art and 
architecture, mountains and music, travel 
and treasure, paintings and poetry, dress 
and diamonds, horses and houses, books 
and beef, drama and dances, carpets and 
concerts, automobiles and aeroplanes, 
philosophy and fiction, brains and beauty, 
servants and silver, vases and vacuum 
carpet-cleaners, wine and woodcock and 
the remainder of the alphabet besides, 
and compute, if possible, how much 
should be the annual output of goodness 
from that family, for all within its 
circle, the city, the state and the world. 
On the other hand, take a family shut out 
from ocean and mountains, from light 
and fresh air, living in dirt and disease, 
ignorance and vice, whose household 
goods are all bads, where shin bones and 
cabbage and like articles supply the raw 
material of physical goodness, where no 
pictures are ever seen, no music ever 
heard, no Bible ever read, no art ever 
seen, no supplies of any kind to compare 
with the other family, but only hard 
work and small pay, with perhaps a 
drunken father or mother, or both, and 
how much of a goodness output ought 
such a plant to produce compared with 
the other? Laws of mind and of matter 
operate inexorably in both cases. Cause 
and effect go on as remorselessly as death 
and taxes. 

As a square mathematical proposition, 
a question for Harvey S. Chase, reform- 
ing public accountant in Boston, or for 
Charles F. Gettemy, chief of the state 
bureau of statistics, to figure out on his 
computing machines, what annual pro- 
duct should these two contrasted manu- 
facturing plants show to the census- 
taker? Where can money be spent to do 
the most good in the world as a goodness 
investment? Is it in trying to make over 
the poor plant so as to improve and in- 
crease its product, or in lavishing more 
upon opera and automobiles to get more 
pure goodness out of them? These are 
practical issues today. 
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JOHN SHEPARD 


ERCHANT prince and lover of horses are the 
chief characteristics of John Shepard, the dean 
of Boston dry goods men. 

His life has been one of great achievement, 
of success where others failed, and the many organiza- 
tions and companies with which he has been connected 
from time to time have all profited by his rare ability and 
tremendous energy. 

In 1853 he started in the dry goods business under the 
firm name of John Shepard and Company. A keen busi- 
ness man, he was successful from the start, and in 1861 
he bought out Bell, Thing and Company, of Tremont 
Row, which he continued until 1865, under the name of 
Farley and Shepard. When he first opened his store on 
Winter Street, Mr. Shepard saw it would become one of 
the principal business thoroughfares. At this time, he 
organized the firm of Shepard, Norwell and Company. 

Mr. Shepard is an ardent lover of fast horses, and has 
owned a number that were world record breakers. In 
the sixties, his physician having recommended driving as 
a recreation, he first became interested in horses. He 
bought the best that money could buy, and his Old Trot 
was well known to horsemen. 
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We have the word of Harvard’s head 
coach that the “flying tackle” is to be used 
when necessary and the penalty accepted. 
This in spite of its prohibition. 

It is this method of interpreting rules 
that is the real difficulty with the game, 
rather than the rules themselves. A rule 
forbidding any action in the game should 
be regarded as an absolute interdict 
which it is a disgrace to disregard. The 
whole system of penalties is wrong. 
Suppose that in Baseball it should be 
allowable for a baseman to obstruct a 
runner by accepting some slight penalty, 
such as two strikes instead of three at 





the bat! The game would instantly be- 
come a rough house. The New England 
Magazine has pleaded from the begin- 
ning of the reform movement for few 
and simple rules, the abolition of the 
penalty system and the replacing of the 
referee’s minute lordship with a spirit of 
fair play and true sportsmanship. As 
soon as it shall come to be felt, as it 
should be felt, that to win by injuring an 
opposing player, is unsportsmanlike and 
low, just so soon will the list of injuries 
decrease. The present method of legis- 
lation is powerless by its very minuteness 
and exaggeration of control. 














A GROUP OF YALE COACHES 
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BROOKINS IN A WRIGHT MACHINE 


THE HARVARD-BOSTON 
AVIATION MEET 

The brilliant success of this first at- 
tempt at enlightening the New England 
public in the genuine achievements and 
real difficulties of aviation by the aero- 
plane was a revelation, even to its 
promoters, of the depth of the public in- 
terest. 

Mingled with the curiosity is a real 
eagerness to know, accompanied by a 
profound faith in the near approach of 
practical transportation by air-ships of 
one kind or another. Mr. Graham- 
White’s consistent performances were 
easily the feature of the meet. Although 
his personal work was less brilliant than 
that of some others, he was always doing 
something to interest those who had paid 
the price, and his powerful motor gave 
him the speed that won the principal 
prize. The need of more powerful and 
ever more powerful motors, is the lesson 
that the majority of the aviators them- 
selves carried away from the meet. But 
it will be well if some of our American 
experts also learned a lesson that they 
will not forget as to what is due the 
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public who pay for an exhibition. Tuning 
up in a tent does not constitute an exhibi- 
tion of flying. On the other hand, dare- 
devil feats and thrillers are not necessary 
to make a “show.” The public is quick 
to recognize skill and nerve, but it 
requires no extreme hazards for its 
amusement. When an engagement is 
made to appear at a public exhibition, the 
work required is that of giving ample 
opportunity to all present to see the work 
of the aviator and his machine, and 
hanging around a “hangar” does not do 
that. The consensus of opinion was 
that the “Wright Brothers” have a won- 
derful machine, probably the best, and 
Brookins and Johnson are daring and 
brilliant aviators; that Curtis was un- 
lucky and could have given a good ac- 
count of himself in the speed events; 
that Willard is an aviator of much 
promise; and lastly that Graham-White 
did the consistent work that made the 
meet a success. 


AN INTERESTING CANDIDACY 
Mr. Cleveland A. Chandler, vice- 
president of the H B. Humphrey Com- 
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pany, of Boston, and one of the most 
widely known advertizing men of New 
ingland, is a candidate for the Repub- 
lican nomination as representative to the 
General Court from the Eighth Plymouth 
district of Massachusetts. When young 
men of Mr. Chandler’s business ability 
and integrity are willing to become can- 
didates for election to the General Court, 
the days of professional politics are 
numbered. 

Mr. Chandler is a resident of Bridge- 
water, and comes of a family long 
prominent in New England affairs. 


MR. FARLOW MAKES A STATE- 
MENT 


Editor New England Magazine, 

In your August issue there appeared 
an article by Pauline Carrington Bouve 
on the Shaker Society, which is very good 
indeed in so far as it confines itself to 
the subject in hand, but in it are a few 
references to Christian Science which 
need a supplement. For example, it is 
said: ‘The Shakeis hold as a funda- 
mental doctrine the duality of God, mani- 
festing the masculine and feminine sex 
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GRAHAM-WHITE IN HIS BLERIOT 
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principle in Spirit.” Again, “It will be 
of interest to note here that the identical 
God Father-Mother idea is one of the 
fundamental features of the Christian 
Science faith.” 

As a matter of fact Christian Science is 
in strict accord with the teaching of St. 
Paul: ‘‘There is neither bond nor free; 
there is neither male nor female: for ye 
are all one in Christ Jesus.” Christian 
Science teaches that there is no sex in 
Spirit, as the word is understood in its 
current use. It agrees with the Scrip- 
tural teaching that God is Spirit and 
Spitit is the one infinite Mind, the only 
cause or creator and insists that there is 
just as much ground to apply the term 
Mother as there is to apply the term 
Father to divine Spirit since Spirit in- 
cludes the fullness of parenthood. God 
is not only the Father but the Mother of 
all creation; that is, God does not share 
his creative power with anything else, 
but Spirit is infinite, whole complete, all 
within itself. It is not proper to refer to 
this doctrine as being peculiar to Chris- 
tian Science. It is the teaching of primi- 
tive Christianity and doubtless the belief 
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of all Christians. Neither is it proper to 
refer to the doctrine that keeping pure 
and free the desires of the soul insures 
health of the body, since the Scriptures 
teach, “Whether is easier to say: Thy 
sins be forgiven thee, or to say: Rise up 
and walk?” And the Master said: “Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness and all these things shall be 
added unto you.” All that is essential to 
the harmony and existence of man will 
surely follow that state or condition 
wherein our heavenly Father is recog- 
nized as supreme and the righteous con- 
duct which characterizes such a belief is 
in evidence. Neither is it proper to at- 
tach the adjective, “peculiar,” to the 
teaching that “physical ailments can be 
cured by the application of Spirit power.” 
This too is the teaching of the Scrip- 
tures. Jesus and his apostles healed after 
this manner and the Master said: “He 
that believeth on me the works that I do 
shall he do also.” 

On the marriage subject, Christian 
Science is not in any sense akin to the 
belief and practice which this article 
ascribes to the Shakers. In the Christian 
Science church, as in most other denom- 
inations, the question of marriage is left 
to individual discretion. It is proper, 
however, to note that Christian Science 
demands absolute purity of marriage life 
and the doom of sensualism may be 
found on every page of the Christian 
Science text book. Mrs. Eddy insists 
that “Marriage is the legal and moral 
provision for generation among human 
kind,” and that it must be entered into 
with a view to elevating and happifying 
the human race. 

Yours sincerely, 


ALFRED FARLOW. 


A PRINCF’S INCOME 
Although the Prince of Wales is a boy 
of but sixteen years of age, he enjoys by 
hereditary right, without further allow- 
ance from Parliament, an income of 
£87,500 annually from his Cornwall 
estates. And these are said to be grow- 
ing so rapidly in value that this income 
is likely to be enormously increased in 
the near future. The good Queen had 
canny foresight in such matters, and a 
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certain thrift has characterized all mem- 
bers of the present English royal family, 

The enjoyment (?) of this huge in- 
come by the royal school-boy is not 
looked upon with favour by thoughtful 
people. Even outside of the radical 
ranks, there is very pointed criticism, and 
a suggestion that the Cornwall estates 
might well be regarded as sufficient for 
all the royal children, without the ad- 
ditional appropriations which they sever- 
ally enjoy at present. 





The sharp criticism in a current pub- 
lication of the trustees of the Boston 
Public Library for what is termed their 
overhasty action in awarding the con- 
tract to Mr. Bela S. Pratt for sculptures 
to adorn the long waiting pediments that 
flank the entrance of the library building 
afford a pleasant opportunity to speak 
again of these truly remarkable works of 
art. 

As to the points raised by the critic in 
the “Boston Common,” we do not find 
ourselves particularly interested. They 
bear all the earmarks of one of those 
petty squabbles without which it seems 
impossible to carry through any masterly 
enterprise. The good sense of the city 
of Boston, whatever may be the merits of 
the minor dispute raised, will not allow 
such an issue to interfere with the satis- 
factory completion of a noble public 
work. 

What concerns us more nearly is the 
attempt to throw a slur on the artistic 
merit of Mr. Pratt’s designs. While it is 
futile so far as the ultimate opinion is 
concerned, criticism of this nature may 
have the temporary effect to disparage 
the public mind for a work that should 
be received only with the highest ap- 
preciation and most eager welcome. 

In his two collosal figures of Science 
and Art, Mr. Pratt has achieved some- 
thing of that later symbolism which is 
the expression of the best thought of our 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES WHOSE INCOME OF £87,500 IS LIKELY 
SHARP CRITICISM 


time. The great symbolism of antiquity 
can never again be ours. It was the 
creation of a definite consciousness of the 
highest significance in natural objects, 
which had at first been the subject of 
worship in their crude materiality. The 
naiveté, the joyousness of that new-born 
freedom can never be imitated, never 
lived again in the world-weary conscious- 
ness of an over-sophisticated age, but 
there .is a newer symbolism finding ex- 
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pression among us that is very deep. 
Mr. Pratt’s figure of Science is not a 
Minerva from the golden age, nor is it a 
cold piece of imitative classicism. It is 
the science whose ultimate achievement 
has been the knowledge that it does not 
know. It is full of a brooding mystery, 
hears the sound of falling water and 
knows that no formulae from the atomic 
theory or the law of gravitation ex- 
presses its significance. In the reticence 
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of outline, the subdued edges, the lowered 
eyes and a modelling too subtle to 
analyse, Mr. Pratt has told this story and 
achieved a figure symbolic of our thought 
of the attitude of our day. The despair 
of science is the hope of art, and that is 
present in the first by virtue of this very 
subduement, and the figure of art shines 
forthwith as a new hope. 

To speak of these two beautiful crea- 
tions as the critic in the “Boston Com- 
mon” does as “Mr. Pratt’s two pretty 
girls” is either so shallow or so impertin- 
ently flippant as to defeat its own pur- 
pose. As to their artistic fitness for the 
setting in which they will appear, the 
skill with which Mr. Pratt has met this 
exceedingly difficult condition is by no 
means the smallest part of his achieve- 
ment. On this he has staked a reputation 
earned by many repeated successes, and 
the public may rest assured that their 
beautiful library building, of which they 
all are justly proud, will not be blotted by 
an “inartistic mistake.” 

If the favorable verdict of posterity 
can be awaited with the same confidence 
for the decorative work of the interior 
walls as for this design of Mr. Pratt’s, we 
will have sufficient cause for rejoicing. 





One of the most artistically commend- 
able events of the New England musical 
year is the annual fall musical festiva! at 
Worcester. The concluding concert in 
the Mechanics Hall was an exceptional 
one. Mme. Yolande Méro, the famous 
European pianist, Mr. Van Norden, 
Herbert Witherspoon, Mlle. Dimitrieff 
and George Hamlin and the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra were the artists of 
Friday. The program was an unusual 
one, Mme. Méro played Liszt’s Con- 


certo in A major in a wonderful mat- 
ner. She plays with virtuosic inish and 
taste and fairly magnetized her audience. 
Maud Powell was the artist of Thursday 
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_and played the Saint Saens Concerto in 


B minor. In the evening, Mr. Mees con- 
ducting, Bantock’s setiing of Omar 
Khayam was given. 

The Orchestra playel the Cesar 


Franck Symphony ‘x 1) minor as its 
principal number. 

The first concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony year will commemorate the one 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Schumann. The overture to “Manfred’’ 
and the overture to Genoreva, his Rhen- 
ish symphony and his concerto for 
violincello with Mr. Alwin Schroeder as 
soloist, will make up the program of the 
evening of October eighth. 

On October 14th and 15th the 
orchestra will give Rachmaninoff’s Sym- 
phony in D minor and Goldmark’s Violin 
Concerto with Francis Macmillen, violin- 
ist assisting artist. 

Boston Opera Season will open with 
the production of “L’Enfant Prodigue,” 
by Claude Debussy. This is the work 
which won the Premier Grand Prix de 
Rome for the composer. This will be a 
first time performance and its execution 
will be entrusted to Andre Caplet, who 
has already prepared the work under the 
direct supervision of the composer. The 
production will be in French. 

Another novelty to be given in French 
is “Habanera,” by Laparra, which will 
also be presented for the first time. This 
work was presented at the Opera 
Comique with immense success and will 
be of especial interest because it repres- 
ents a new tendency in the modern 
French school. 

Another novelty will be given by ar- 
rangement with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, “The Girl of the Golden 
West,” by Puccini, the first performance 
of which will take place at the Metropol- 
itan Opera House on December sixth, on 
a non-subscription evening at increased 
prices. An immense cost is involved in 
obtaining the rights to produce Puccini’s 
new opera for the first time in America 
and the Boston Opera Company will also 
follow the example of New York and 
give the first performance on a non- 
subscription evening. 

Mr. Frederick S. Converse will be 
represented among the list of composers 














by the production of his new opera en- 


titled “The Sacrifice,” which will be 
sung in English next February. This 
work is a real achievement as artistic 
American opera. The musical direction 
of this work will be in the hands of Mr. 
Wallace Goodrich. 

The conductors for the season are Mr. 
Arnaldo Conti, Mr. Wallace Goodrich, 
Mr. Andre Caplet and Mr. Roberto 
Moranzi. Mr. Moranzi is well known 
in Italy and has conducted in Milan, 
Rome and other principal cities. 

The Chorus will consist of one hun- 
dred and twenty-five singers. Mr. Oreste 
Sbavaglia has spent the summer months 
in training a chorus of carefully selected 
American girls. These singers and 
about eighty experienced choristers will 
be under the direction of Mr. Sbavaglia, 
assisted by Mr. Ralph Lyford. 

The Corps de ballet will be under the 
general supervision of Mr. Bonfiglio who 
will be assisted by Mme. Muschietto and 
Mlle. Maria Paporella. 

The Saturday evening performances at 
popular prices will be a special feature 
next season. Also, popular Sunday 
evening concerts will be given. The 
programmes will consist of operatic 
selections and excerpts from oratorios 
with the co-operation of the full Boston 
Opera orchestra. 

By virtue of a working agreement ex- 
isting between the Boston, Metropolitan 
and Chicago Opera Companies there is 
to be an exchange of artists which will 
increase attractiveness of the list. 

The first performance will occur on 
Monday, November’ seventh, when 
“L’Enfant Prodigue,” by Debussy, will 
be given. 

The season will last twenty weeks. 
There will be eighty regular subscription 
performances. 

Mr. Oscar Hammerstein has _ pur- 
chased a plot in Kingsway on which to 
build a new London Opera House. He 
will give operas of all nationalities and 
of some of them he has the sole perform- 
ing rights. As to whether London will 


encourage and patronize and foster the 
enterprising efforts of this New Yorker 
remains to be seen. 
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MAINE MUSIC FESTIVALS 

For the fourteenth season 
nouncement is made of a “Grand Opera 
Festival.” It may truly be so called, as 
it presents six grand opera stars, and the 
choral numbers include excerpts from 
six grand operas. So while there is one 
special opera night for the production of 
an entire opera, every concert will pre- 
sent a grand opera program, with one or 
more star soloists. The artists are all 
new to the Maine Festivals except Cecil 
Fanning, who is a festival favorite and 
will be welcomed for the third season. 
Each of the other artists has made a 
name and fame, not only in New York, 
but in the other musical centers of the 
world. 

This commendable and _ important 
artistic event is under the able direction 
of W. R. Chapman. The list of artists 
includes Mme. Alma Gluck, Luigi 
Samolli, Marie Rappold, Marie Desmond, 
Guiseppe Pimazonni, Estelle Harris, 
Cecil Fanning and others. There will be 
a festival chorus of six hundred voices 
and a New York orchestra. 


the an- 





THE HOLLIS STREET THEATRE 
The presentation of “Love Among the 


Lions” at the Hollis Street Theatre 
which began last week was doubly in- 
teresting because in addition to the bright 
fun with which Winchell Smith has 
dramatized Anstey’s famous novel Bos- 
ton theatre-goers also enjoyed one of the 
cleverest comedians that has ever visited 
this city. From the moment that A. E. 
Matthews walked with serious face and 
diffident tread upon the stage of the 
Hollis the first night the big audience 
began to chuckle and from that time on 
Mr. Matthews who never once smiled 
during four acts, never allowed his 
audience one serious moment. 

This attraction is followed by the 
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David Belasco production, “The Lily,” 
with Nance O’Neil and Charles Cart- 
wright in the title roles. Miss O’Neil is 
one of the most earnest, hard-working 
actresses on the stage. It was her faith- 
ful work at rehearsals that attracted Mr. 
Belasco’s attention and secured for her 
her present engagement, a five year con- 
tract. 

With several strong attractions in the 
leading local houses, “The Lily,” is cer- 
tain, nevertheless, to step to the forefront 
of popular interest. Miss O’Neil is a 
favourite with the New England public, 
and her audiences will include many who 
will be drawn to Boston to enjoy her ap- 
pearance in this unusual play. 

The engagement at the Hollis Street 
Theatre is very limited and the play will 
be seen nowhere else in New England. 
During this week there will be matinees 
on Wednesday and Saturday. 


GERTRUDE ELLIOTT IN “THE 
DAWN OF, A TO-MORROW.” 


Gertrude Elliott (Mrs. Forbes-Robert- 
son) in “The Dawn of a To-morrow” is 
announced as the attraction at the 
Schubert Theatre for the first two weeks 
of October. While the play has not yet 
been seen here, the reputation that has 
preceded it is sufficient guarantee that it 
will prove a welcome treat to local 
theatre-goers. In it Miss Elliott seems 
unquestionably to have scored the per- 
sonal hit of her career. And the play 
seems one of quite unusual importance. 
It is by Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
author of “Little Lord Fauntleroy” and 
many other semi-classics of modern 
times, and is founded upon one of the 
most remarkable of her stories, which 
bears the same title as the play. It was 
produced at the Lyceum Theatre in New 
York with Eleanor Robson in the role of 
Glad and ran many months. When it 
visited London, Miss Elliott appeared in 
the leading role and made so pronounced 
a hit that an American tour was arranged 
for her. 

The story deals with the reclamation 
of the fast-decaying brains of one of 
England’s greatest men by the revelation 
of a page of life in London’s darkest 
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slums through the agency of an untu- 
tored daughter of God, “Glad,” a queer 
little waif of the streets. There is some- 
thing quaint and fantastical in the little 
tale, though it is so artistically handled as 
to prevent all conflict with the rigid laws 
of probability. It is much like a comedy 
of Barries in this respect though it deals 
with problems more far-reaching than 
any the Scotch genius has yet attacked 
upon the stage. A thoroughly adequate 
production has been supplied by Liebler 
and Company, said to be conspicuous for 
the marvellous reproduction of a fog in 
the scene in the Whitechapel slums. 


MARIE DORO AT THE PARK 
THEATRE 


A new play by Mr. Gillette is always a 
matter of unusual interest, and “Elec- 
tricity” is his first effort in six years— 
in other words his first new play since 
“Clarice,” a work which enjoyed one 
of the most remarkable successes ever 
achieved in Boston. “Electricity,” in 
its few preliminary performances, has 
already proved that its author, in his 
twenty odd years of writing for the 
stage, has never done anything more 
amusing. It is a comedy with a wide 
range of humor, now delightfully human, 
now whimsical, but always pleasantly 
balanced by serious moments in which 
the author is able to give his audience a 
taste of his American philosophy. 

In the central figure of the play, Marie 
Doro, a young actress of strong local 
popularity, is said to have a wholly 
charming role and quite the best op- 
portunity of her stage career. The star 
will be surrounded by an excellent com- 
pany, including John L. Shine, Edwin 
Nicander, Shelley Hull, Harry Barfoot, 
Francis D. McGinn, Henry Hall, Allan 
Fawcett, Mrs. Thomas Whiffen, Anu 
Murdock, Myrtle Tannehill and Liane de 
Bellefraie. 


THE FORTUNE HUNTER AT THE 
TREMONT THEATRE 


“The Fortune Hunter,” with John 


Barrymore in the leading role, is here 
for a run. 


The play won its spurs in 
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Marie Doro 


New York, where it was received by the 
critics and the public alike with the ut- 
most enthusiasm. The reasons for this 
are not hard to find. In the first place, 
“The Fortune Hunter” is a real play 
with a real motive and makes a genuine 
appeal to the better sides of human 
nature. It is so good a play that it would 
survive even an indifferent presentation. 
As a matter of fact it is capitally staged 
and well acted in its presentation at the 


Tremont. On this solid foundation of a 
really good thing, is built a construction 
full of vivacity and sparkle. John Bar- 
rymore gives us real comedy in these 
parts, while Mary Ryan is most engaging 
in the role of heroine. 

Realism in scenery is seldom carried 
further than in the rain storm that 
deluges the young lovers. Altogether, it 
is a play from which one goes away 
heartily pleased, and that is a great 
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thing. For we go to the theatre, not to 
add to the glumness of life and the 
depression of spirit which the day’s work 
is usually quite sufficiently competent to 
produce, but for the forgetting of all this 
and the reawakening of mirth and glad- 
ness. Because “The Fortune Hunter” 
can do this for us, it is, and deserves to 
be, a winner. 


“THE ARCADIANS” AT THE 
COLONIAL THEATRE 


In “The Arcadians,” which is crowd- 
ing the Colonial Theatre to capacity, 
Manager Charles Frohman has shown 
to what heights of artistry musical 
comedy may be brought. With a laugh 
in every line there is never a moment 
when the fun descends to the vulgar; 
with more than a score of song numbers 
there is not one that does not charm us 
by its originality of theme and treatment 
and exquisiteness of interpretation. Mr. 
Frohman has done the seemingly impos- 
sible in making every detail of this pro- 
duction contribute to the gratification of 
the eye and the ear. The beauty of every 
woman in the company from principal to 
chorus girl, the wonderful blending of 
colors in the fresh costumes, the three 
stage settings that are dreams of the 
scene-painter’s art fill the eye with 
delight while the ear is charmed by won- 
derful melodies woven by an unusually 
well drilled orchestra. 

In the selection of an ideal cast for 
“The Arcadians” there was no more diffi- 
cult problem than that of finding a young 
woman whose charm in the role of a 
sweet Irish lass would not fade against 
the poetic beauty of the Arcadian dam- 
sels but in Julia Sanderson, dainty, sweet 
as a rose and graceful as a fawn, Mr. 
Frohman seems to have found the one 
person in all the world who would realize 
the author’s ideal. To hear Miss Saun- 
derson sing “The Girl With a Brogue” or 
“Charming Weather,” would be worth 
sitting through three hours of any enter- 
tainment, but these are but two gems in 
a diadem of sparkling. rollicking mirth 
and melody. Percival Knight’s sad-faced 
Peter Doody is a classic of comedy. while 
Frank Moulan, Ethel Cadman, Connie 
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Ediss, Mary MacKid, Alan Mudie, 
Harold Clemence and a score of other 
principals, reinforced by a remarkably 
attractive chorus contribute to a com- 
bination of song and fun that has made 
“The Arcadians” a sensational success. 

As “The Arcadians” will not be seen 
elsewhere in New England the manage- 
ment of the Colonial Theatre has ar- 
ranged to give special attention to mail 
orders from out of town. There will be 
matinees on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
“The Arcadians” will be followed later at 
the Colonial by that other great Frohman 
musical success, “The Dollar Princess.” 





THE LITERATURE OF THE 
SOUTH BOOKS 


“The Southerner as a type, is very 
much greater than the Southerner as a 
literary artist; in fact, nowhere can we 
afford to lose the man in the writer, so 
strong is his inheritance, so individual his 
personality, so typical his action, so 
peculiar his cast of thought. The art 
value is in no way to be compared with 
the life value of Southern literature.” 

This sentence extracted from “The 
Literature of the South,” by Montrose J. 
Moses, gives a key to the spirit in which 
the work is done. The author has wisely 
avoided the temptation to overdo his sub- 
ject. Indeed, it is doubtful if he has 
allowed all that might be to the influence 
on the world-mind of Poe and Lanier, 
or that he has claimed Poe for the South 
in as deep and genuine a sense as might 
be. We would have willingly seen larger 
space given to negro minstrelsy and a 
stronger plea for the real lyric and 
national character of the best of the war 
songs, such as “Maryland, My Mary- 
land,” and “Dixie.” The work of Paul 
Dunbar seems to have received less at- 
tention than its due, and the writings of 
men who exploit the South as a topic 
rather more. 

But these very criticisms are an indica- 
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tion of the extreme interest of the book 


and its thoroughness. Rather a con- 
tribution to literary history than to 
literary criticism, it is yet of no slight 
value from the latter standpoint, and, in 
spite of the vast amount of information 
condensed within its pages, the author 
has succeeded in producing a most en- 
tertaining and readable book. It is pub- 
lished in a large, illustrated octavo vol- 
ume by Thomas Y. Crowell and Com- 
pany for $2.50 net. 


FLAMSTED QUARRIES 

This is the title of a new book by Mary 
E. Waller, the author of “The Wood- 
Carver of "Lympus.” Miss Waller is a 
30oston woman who spends much of her 
present time in the Vermont hills. She 
was first known by her charming story 
of New York street gamins, “Little 
Citizens.” “The Wood-Carver of ’Lym- 
pus,” which came out in 1904, has been 
one of the most popular books of recent 
years. The demand has constantly in- 
creased and it has recently gone into its 
twenty-sixth edition. 

Flamsted Quarries is an American 
novel of social and industrial problems of 
conditions of the present day. The scene 
opens upon a vaudeville stage,—the per- 
formance of little Aileen whose earnest 
little soul so moves a fatherly priest that 
he succeeds in getting to an asylum for 
homeless children and a little later we 
find the scene Flamsted, Maine, among 
the sweet, plain, wholesome life of the 
granite quarries’ toilers. It is most in- 
teresting and human and appealing; the 
plot is totally absorbing. the character 
delineation is inimitable in its manner of 
presentation and its achievement in ac- 
complishing intimate acquaintance with 
the people of the story. Jt is a story of 
self-sacrificing love and of toil and duty 
and is in every way the best novel of the 
vear. It surely will become genuinely 
popular. 

The book is illustrated by G. Patrick 
Nelson and published by Little. Brown 
and Company, Boston, cloth $1.50. 


LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON 
Under the title of “Louise Chandler 





on 





Moulton, Poet and Friend,’ Lillian 
Whiting gives us an intimate and charm- 
ing picture of that much loved and very 
lovable Boston poet. 

Her surroundings, her personality, the 
life that she lived are brought out in a 
way that illuminates a most interesting 
chapter in the history of American let- 
ters. 

The author worked with the co- 
operation of the poet’s daughter and has 
been allowed to enrich her manuscript 
with many treasured letters, correspond- 
ence with men and women who lived and 
moved in the midst of the largest ac- 
tivities of the hour. The volume is well 
illustrated. It is brought out by Little 
and Brown and sells at $1.50 net. 


SWITZERLAND 

The same _ enterprising publishing 
house issue a_ beautifully illustrated 
volume on Switzerland by Oscar Kuhn. 

Every year Switzerland, long called the 
“playground of Europe,” is growing 
more and more popular with Americans. 
On the rivers, lakes, and historic scenes 
of that country; on the summits of 
mountains like the Jungfrau, Monte 
Rosa, and Mont Blanc, now made ac- 
cessible by mountain railroads; every- 
where, indeed, are to be found tourists 
from the New World by the thousands. 
One American who has found health, 
strength, and recreation among the snow- 
covered Alps during several seasons past 
has written an account of the land for 
the benefit of other visitors. The volume, 
however, is designed also to satisfy the 
desires of the multitude who cannot see 
for themselves the places described. The 
32 full-page photographs have _ been 
chosen with a special view to giving a 
clear idea of mountain-climbing, travel 
by carriage road, railways, and boats, the 
crossing of glaciers, and other activities 
which are of necessity dealt with. Here 
is a satisfactory, instructive, and enter- 
taining work for all who would escape 
from the ordinary routine to the most 
wonderful scenes in the world. 


THE STORY OF WORCESTER 


This is a condensed but easy narrative 
of that interesting city. It has been 
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prepared by Thomas O’Flynn and is 
published by Little, Brown and Com- 
pany. The historian has wisely chosen 
to dwell on the salient features of his 
story and omit the more usual antiquarian 
and geneological data that bulk so largely 
in the usual town history. The result is 
a far more readable volume for the 
library table with, possibly, a little sacri- 
fice of reference value for the library 
shelf. It is abundantly illustrated and 
sells for $1.50. 


ON LIFE INSURANCE 


In a beautifully printed volume of ad- 
dresses and papers on life insurance, the 
public utterances of John F. Dryden, 
president of the Prudential Life Insur- 
ance Company, are presented to the wider 
audience of the reading public. The first 
five of the tea papers included in the 
volume are or the history and special 
problems of industrial insurance. They 
are ripe with experience and full of in- 
formation on a subject upon which public 
interest is certain to focus with increasing 
sharpness in the next few years. The 
second five of the ten papers on life in- 
surance cover more general problems. 

The book also contains a speech in the 
United States Senate on the American 
Type of Isthmian Canal and an address 
on Abraham Lincoln and Alexander 
Hamilton. 

As a collection of Mr. Dryden’s 
speeches it will be a pleasure to his 
friends that they have been collected in 
this form, and if we are to have them in 
no other form they should certainly find a 
place in our public libraries. But we 
suspect that Mr. Dryden has been over- 
modest in the matter. The papers on in- 
dustrial insurance possess a unique value 
and might well be separately published 
as a most informative little volume of 
wide interest and usefulness. 

The speech on the American Type of 
Isthmian Canal, if published separately, 
with illustrations and maps, would 
possess great value as a succinct and lucid 
summary of the question it discusses and 
a history of the preliminary stages of the 
canal enterprise. 


If the volume, as it stands, is not 
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planned to be put on public sale, either 
that plan should be changed or portionsof 
it put into saleable form and made avail- 
able for general circulation. 


A SOLDIER’S RECOLLECTIONS 


In this volume Dr. McKim has set 
down some of his experiences and ob- 
servations during his service in the Army 
of Northern Virginia: first as a private 
soldier in the ranks of “Stonewall” 
Jackson’s army; then as a staff-officer 
in the army of Gen. Robert E. Lee; 
and finally as a chaplain in the cavalry 
brigade of Gen. Fitzhugh Lee. 

He describes his book as “the simple 
story of an obscure soldier’s life in the 
Army of Northern Virginia.” His nar- 
rative begins at the University of Vir- 
ginia at the outbreak of the war, and 
ends with the close of the great drama 
at Appomattox. It might be character- 
ized as a series of pen and ink sketches 
designed to illustrate the life of the Con- 
federate Soldier, on the march, by the 
camp-fire, and on the field of battle. It 
has the personal touch throughout— 
having been prepared by the aid of the 
author’s diaries, containing incidents and 
opinions jotted down on the roadside or 
in the company mess, or in the quiescent 
intervals of battle. Though not aspiring 
to be a history of the war, the book 
presents spirited pictures of some of the 
famous Virginia battles—Manassas, 
Winchester, Cross Keys, Chancellorsville, 
Stevenson’s Depot, Cedar Creek; and of 
Stonewall Jackson’s wonderful cam- 
paign in the Valley of Virginia in 1862. 
A good deal of space is given to the Get- 
tysburg campaign, and the battle is 
vividly described, with many interesting 
personal incidents. The author’s sketch 
of the soldiers’ winter quarters brings 
vividly before the reader the high stand- 
ard of intelligence and education often 
found among the rank and file of the 
Confederate Army; and his experience 
on furlough in the winter of 1862 in- 
troduces us to the conditions of life in 
the homes of the gentry of Virginia at 
that period of the war, when the South- 
ern people were as one family. 
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